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THE STATE OF RHODE ISLAND. 

The beautiful emblematic design on this page is from the pencil 
of the gifted Billings, and is one of the most felicitous of the 
many drawings with which he has enriched the Pictorial. In the 
centre are the State-arms—simple and expressive—the anchor with 
the legend “‘ Hope.” This is surmounted by a view of the famous 
old round tower at Newport, which our romance would fain believe 
to be the fortress of a northern Vikingr, in spite of the prosaic 
explanation that it undoubtedly was a mill. On the left is seen a 
galley filled with Northmen pushing for the shores of the Narra- 
gansett, thus illustrating the legendary story of the past. On the 
right is a scene illustrating the modern condition of the State—two 
men drilling rocks, a factory in the distance,a lighthouse on a 
headland, and a railroad train arriving. At the base and around the 
vignettes are vines and other emblematic ornaments ; among them 
the spear, sword and winged helmet of the Northman, the earliest “ 


visitor to the shores of North America. ‘This State is the smallest 


in the Union. It lies between 42° and 43° north latitude, and 71° 
and 72° west longitude from London, comprising an area of 1306 
square miles. About a tenth part of the area is water, a very con- 
siderable portion of the remainder islands. The islands are 
generally fertile, while a large portion of the main land is rough 
and unfitted for cultivation. The largest and most beautiful of 
the islands is the island of Rhode Island, in Narragansett Bay, 
fifteen miles long by three-and-a-half wide. Its fertility and the 
salubrity of its climate, has gained for it the name of the “ Eden 
of America.” Narragansett Bay, which extends some thirty 
miles into the State, affords excellent harbors along its whole 
length, of which that of Newport is not excelled by any in the 
United States. This circumstance at one time gave rise to the 
belief that Newport would be the commercial capital of the Union. 
Formerly Rhode Island ships visited all parts of the world, and 
they were the second, if not the first, to display the American flag 
in the Chinese ports. But within the last half century the 


commerce of the State has declined, and capital been changed to 
manufactures and the mechanic arts. More persons are now 
engaged in the cotton manufacture than in any other business. 
Education has received close attention in the State, though it does 
not possess the same resources as other States for making appro- 
priations, having no public lands. A State normal school was 
established in 1854. Brown University at Providence is an insti- 
tution of high repute, which has sent forth many accomplished 
scholars. The State owes no debt except what it has used of the 
United States surplus revenue. The Butler insane hospital at 
Providence can accommodate 145 patients. A large sum is annu- 
ally appropriated for the education of deaf, dumb and blind 
persons, who are sent to Hartford, to South Boston and elsewhere. 
The liberty of conscience always allowed in this State has led to 
the establishment of every denomination of Christians. The pop- 
ulation, by the last census, was 147,545. Roger Williams and his 
associates commenced the first settlement at Providence in 1636. 
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TOUNG AMERICAN SOLDIER 
A TALE OF 1812. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE OERNE. 


[conTINUED.] 


CHAPTER V. 
RICHMOND TAKEN CAPTIVE BY THE INDIANS. 


Witton Ricumonp had heard that Bessie had gone from her 
Uncle Grosvenor’s, but this did not prevent him from calling as 
had been anticipated. It was the first time there had been an op- 
portunity for him to call after his journey, though several mes- 
sages had passed between him and the two cousins. 

As he entered the parlor, Mr. Grosvenor was unfolding a news- 
paper, that moment received. The first words which met his eye 


eaused a glow of enthusiasm to overspread his countenance. He | 


waved his hand to Wilton to be seated, and then commenced read- 
ing in earnest and eager tones. 


“BRILLIANT NAVAL VICTORY. 

“On the nineteenth inst., off the coast of Massachusetts, the 
United States frigate Constitution, commanded by Captain Isaac 
Hall, fell in with the British frigate Guerriere, commanded by 
Captain Dacres. After an action of thirty minutes, the Guerriere 
struck her colors, every mast and spar having been shot away, 
and one third of her crew either killed or wounded, while the loss 
of the American frigate was only seven killed and seven wounded. 
The damage sustained by the Constitution was so slight that she 
was ready for action the following day, while so complete was the 
wreck of the Guerriere that she was set fire to and burnt.” 


“There’s a little comfort in that,” said Wilton, “after the 
shameless surrender of Detroit.” 

“Yes,” was Mr. Grosvenor’s reply. ‘The British may yet 
find that they reckoned without their host, when they boasted that 
the whole of the American navy would be soon swept from the 
ocean. Bat Edith, my child, how pale you are. One would think 
that your sympathies were with the enemy rather than with your 
eountrymen.” 

Edith replied only by a faint smile, for a short time since she 
had heard—in an indirect way, it was true—that Sedley Austin 
had been transferred from the British sloop-of-war to which he had 
been conveyed by the press-gang, to a frigate called the Guerriere. 
If the information should prove to be correct, the hope that he 
was restored to freedom was more than counterbalanced by the 
fear she entertained that he was among those who had fallen. The 
bare thought of the suspense which she might be subjected to, 
unless some means, to her unavailable, were resorted to for ascer- 
taining the truth, was almost insupportable. 

Wilton, with that truer instinct in such matters natural at his 
time of life, as well as by that keener perception resulting from 
having the deeper and purer founts of his soul stirred by an ar- 
dent and honorable attachment, was quicker than Mr. Grosvenor 
to comprehend in some degree, the cause of Edith’s emotion. 

“It is but natural,” said he, addressing her, finding that her 
father was engaged in reading the newspaper, “that the account 
of this naval battle should bring to mind our friend Sedley, who, 
it cannot be denied, may, sooner or later, be subjected to the pain- 
ful necessity of bearing arms against his own country.” 

“Tie has already been subjected to it, there is but too good 
reason to fear,” was her reply. 

“He couldn’t have been aboard the Guerriere ?” 

“T have heard that he was, and, as I believe, from a reliable 
source. The circumstance was mentioned incidentally, in a letter 
sent to a lady of this country by a gentleman in England, and 
forwarded from Canada a long time after it was written.” 

“J shouldn’t wonder then, if we see him in a few days.” 

“If he is alive and well, you mean—but that can hardly be 
expected.” J 

“IT will make every inquiry it is possible to make, at once. I 
cannot leave my post, or I would go in person to inquire into the 
matter. But if I cannot go myself, I can find some one who 
will. You shall not, longer than necessity compels, be tortured 
with suspense.” 

“I will not attempt to tell you how deeply I appreciate your 
considerate kindness. Your own heart will tell you better than I 
ean. If I could only bring myself to entertain even a faint hope 
that he escaped uninjured, I would try to wait patiently during 
the time which must necessarily elapse before he could be here. 
But even at the risk of your thinking me superstitious, I will con- 
fess that 1 feel as certain that he is either dead or dangerously 
wounded, as if a messenger had been sent to tell me.” 

“ Dear Edith, don’t indulge in feelings, I beg of you, which are 
but the effect of that nervous excitement naturally superinduced 
by listening to the account of the engagement between the two 
frigates.” 

“ What I feel is a presentiment,and has no connection with 
nervous excitement. It was the same before I listened to the de- 
scription my father read, as it is now.” 

“Instead of presentiment, wouldn’t superstition be the better 
word ?” 

Edith shook her head, and tears came into her eyes. 

“Forgive me, dear Edith, but you, yourself, are aware that 
you are subject, more or less, to influences both natural and mor- 

al, which have a tendency to promote feelings of superstition. 
Only a short time since, you repeated to Bessie and me, some of 


the wild legends about wraiths and winding-sheets told you by 
your old housekeeper, who, as I think you mentioned, passed the 
first twenty years of her life in the highlands of Scotland, where 
the scenery, wild as it was, could not be wilder or fuller of savage 
grandeur, than many a mountain-pass or deep glen within fifteen 
or twenty minutes’ walk of your home.” 

“All this may have had a certain influence, I grant,” said 
Edith, “but could hardly have produced the vivid picture I saw 
last night. You would call it a dream, but to me it was a reality, 
and what my father read in the paper was but a cold description 
of what I beheld last night.” 

“Which was nothing more nor less than the re production of 
what, owing to your anxiety on Sedley’s account, has, I dare say, 
often been present to your imagination.” 

At this moment Mr. Grosvenor looked up from his paper. 

““ Wilton,” said he, “since I last saw you, I’ve made up my 
mind to strike a blow for my country. I saw a little service near 
the close of the Revolution, and though I was young—not over 
eighteen—I believe I was never known to flinch. I don’t take to 
myself much credit on that account, however, for I candidly 
think it requires more courage to run away than to stand your 
ground. At any rate, if the ardor of youth be a little subdued, 
I trust I sha’n’t—according to the example set so recently by one 
in an elevated station—prove to be a recreant.” 

“ That, sir,” said Wilton, “is a word which no one dare couple 
with your name. By some hints I the other day heard thrown 
out, I am certain that your willingness to accept it, is all that 
need be known to insure your being offered the commission of a 
lieutenant-colonel.” 

“I expected that, by this time, commissions of every kind were 
pretty much disposed of. If so, I can serve as a common soldier. 
Better and abler men than I am have not hesitated to do so. 
When I think of the shameful excuses and the miserable subter- 
fuges resorted to by many of those who sit in high places, as 
reasons for withholding the men from duties of such vital impor- 
tance to the country, I’ve no patience. The governors of several 
of the States, I’ve been told, have actually withheld the militia, 
when called for by the president.” 

“Under the pretence,” said Wilton, “that the officers of the 
general government have no power over the militia, until consign- 
ed to their authority by the State executive.” 

“Yes, and that even then they cannot be compelled to march 
beyond the boundary of the republic. But you are silent, my 
daughter,” said he, turning to Edith. ‘ You are too much of a 
patriot, I know, to wish your father to remain idly at home.” 

“IT ought not to wish it,’’ she replied. “I even feel that I am 
to be envied when compared with Bessie, who has so little cause 
to be proud of her father.” 

“I couldn’t have thought,” said Mr. Grosvenor, “that my 
brother Hamlen would take the course he has. Whatever opinion 
as to the expediency of the measure may be entertained, now 
that war is declared, he who doesn’t go heart and hand with his 
country is, to say the least, but one remove from a traitor. The 
most sacred of all authorities says, that ‘he who is not with us, 
is against us.’ 

A servant now put his head into the room and told Mr. Gros- 
venor that some one in another apartment wished to sce him. 
After he withdrew Wilton remained half an hour longer, chatting 
on various subjects connected with Bessie and Sedley Austin. 
When, at last, he rose to go, he promised Edith to lose no time 
in endeavoring to ascertain Sedley’s fate. 

“Don’t take the path through the woods, Wilton,” said Edith, 
as, mounting his horse, he rode up to the open window-where 
she was sitting. “I have been told that they are swarming with 
Indians.” 

“] thought of taking it, the distance that way is so much short- 
er,” was his reply. “I hardly think I should incur much risk. I 
have a pair of pistols carefully loaded, and I’m not a bad marks- 
man.” 

“ But your skill in that respect is useless, unless you can see 
yourmark. The way through the woods is so narrow—nothing 
more than a bridle path, you know—that even at noonday the 
sun can’t pierce through the thickly interlacing branches overhead. 
The stars, bright as they are, cannot penetrate the darkness.” 

“ Well, since you desire it, I will take the open road. If the 
way is longer, it is easier and better, and an hour’s brisk ride will 
take me to my quarters.” 

“ When shall you have time to ride over again ?” 

“In the course of a week, I think. By that time there may be 
a line from Bessie, and possibly, from our friend Sediley.” 

Wilton once more bid Edith good-night, and then, starting his 
horse into a canter, was soon out of sight. It was not long, 
however, before he lost himself in one of those waking dreams 
such as those of a poetic temperament are apt to indulge in, and 
unconsciously he suffered the reins to fall loosely on his horse’s 
neck. The animal'accepted it as a signal to slacken his speed, 
and exchanged the canter for a walk. This slow movement was 
well suited to Wilton’s dreamy state of mind. 

He had reached the most lonely part of the road, one side 
of which was ekirted by some trees, when he was roused by the 
whizzing of a rifle-ball, which must have passed within an inch of 
his head. Another ball would doubtless have followed, had not a 
voice exclaimed : 

“Hold! I claim him as my prisoner.” 

A savage yell followed this announcement, and before Wil- 
ton had time even to attempt an escape, he was surrounded by 
& party of Indians. The most that he was able to do was to 
fire one of his pistols at random, the deep shadow cast across 
the road by the trees, added to the gloom of night, rendering 


the forms cf those flitting around him nearly as dim and indis- 


tinct as the shadows themselves. The next instant he was 
dragged from his horse, which was reluctantly abandoned by his 
captors, for soon their course would be through the wild and de. 
vious forest, unmarked by even the vestige of a path, and often 
obstructed by tangled boughs and a thick growth of underwood. 
Half an hour’s hasty march brought them to the precincts of the 
forest through which their course lay. They were not long in 
penetrating to a small glade, walled in on every side—except at 
one point, hardly wide enough to permit the ingress of a single 
person—by the dense foliage of trees and embowering shrubbery. 
Here they prepared to encamp for the night. 

“To-morrow’s march will be a long and weary one,” said one 
of the Indians, addressing Wilton. ‘Sleep, or your strength 
will fail.” 

Wilton made no reply, but followed the example of those 
around who were hastening to repose themselves on the green 
turf, or at the best, a heap of dry leaves, for he had no wish to 
exhaust his energies, either physical or mental, by indulging in a 
feverish restlessness, and on the preservation of each in their un- 
impaired vigor depended his chances of escape. But his will was 
not strong enough to overcome his excitement. He found it im- 
possible to lose himself in sleep, even for a single moment. Tho 
monotonous, droning sound made by the breathing of his captors, 
who, excepting one acting as sentinel, had in a few minutes sunk 
into a profound sleep, which, under different circumstances might 
have had the cffect of an opiate, had now an irritating effect on 
his excited nerves. 

On his first entrance into the glade, to his unaccustomed eyes, 
the surrounding gloom, unbroken save by the light of the few 
stars shining overhead, seemed nearly impervious, causing the 
Indians who swarmed around to look shadowy and weird-like. 
Soon, however, the outlines of each, as they lay in different atti- 
tudes of repose, were defined with tolerable distinctness, as were 
those of the sentinel, who sat motionless and statue-like as the 
trunk of the tree against which he leaned. Wilton thought he 
might be sleeping as soundly as the rest, and in order to satisfy 
himself, partly rose so as to lean on his elbow. A slight move- 
ment made by the Indian as he commenced raising himself, and 
instantly checked when it was found that he made no attempt to 
rise to his feet, showed him how little he had to expect from any 
lack of vigilance. 

He remained for a minute or two in his half recumbent posture, 
as his eye could then take in the whole number of the sleepers. 
He found there were eleven, the form of one of them being so 
slight that he could not have been more than fifteen or sixteen 
years old. Wilton was not sorry when he became sensible of 
that cool, fresh feeling of the air which betokens the break of day. 
It was still two hours to sunrise, and the sleep of the Indians con- 
tinued heavy and unbroken. He, too, took care to preserve an 
attitude fixed and immovable, as if he had been buried in slum- 
ber as profound as theirs. 

It appeared a long time before the stars began to fade, but at 
last the largest and most brilliant, while his eye was yet fixed up- 
on it, seemed to go out like a light suddenly extinguished, and 
soon afterward, here and there, through an opening in the leafy 
wall by which they were enclosed, from the rising sun were darted 
golden arrows of light. 

In a few minutes the swarthy band had risen, and then, with a 
faint, sickening sensation, he saw, depending from the belt of a 
tall, sullen-looking Indian, whose name, as he afterward learned, 
was Memattanon, some half dozen scalps. From one of them 
swept downward as low as his knee, a cluster of tresses of a bright 
golden brown. At sight of them a cold shudder ran through his 
frame, for they resembled the soft, silky curls of Bessie. 

There was only one whose belt was not garnished in the same 
horrible manner, though less profusely. This was the boy whose 
slight figure as he lay sleeping, had attracted Wilton’s attention, 
and who, as he could now see, was a captive. Though he must 
certainly have had an admixture of Indian blood in his veins, his 
complexion was a warm brown, rather than the dull copper color 
characteristic of the race, while his eyes were larger and softer in 
their expression, and his hair, instead of being straight and dull 
of hue, fell round his neck in rich, wavy masses, and was as lus- 
trous as the raven’s wing when glancing in the sunlight. 

The boy’s eyes for a moment met Wilton’s, and then, with a 
mournful look and a slight shudder, they glanced at one of the 
scalps which hung at Memattanon’s belt. 

At atlother time, Wilton would have keenly enjoyed the fresh- 
ness and fragrance of the morning in this sylvan solitude. The 
more flexile branches of the trees were swaying to the cool cur- 
rents of air, and the rustle of the foliage formed a low and gratc- 
ful accompaniment to the sweet, wild bird-music floating from 
every spray. Even as it was, he so fur forgot himself as to expe- 
rience a moment’s exhilaration of spirits. 

“This is good,” said Memattanon, approaching Wilton, and 
fixing on him his eyes, which gleamed with a dark, lurid fire. 

* What is good ?” Wilton asked. 


“ That my father’s spirit is doomed no longer to wander un- ; 


“ What means the chief?” said Wilton, who half read his dead- 
ly purpose in his eye. 

“ Listen, and you shall know. My father was a great warrior. 
He fell by the hand of yours, His last words before he entered 
the path that leads to the great hunting-grounds of the other land, 
were these ; 

** * My son, avenge your father’s death. He will wander about 
gloomy and sorrowful till he sees the pale-face whose sword 
drank his blood, enter on the dark trail.’ 

“* What shall Memattanon do,’ I then said, ‘if he should es- 
cape—if death should come to him in some other way 
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“ He answered, ‘He has ason. Seck him and send him along 
on the dark and gloomy trail that leads to the desolate land, for- 
saken by the deer and the buffalo. I shall see him and shall be 

. Give no rest to your feet till it is done.’ ”’ 

“ Your father escaped me. When he died it was not by my 
hand. His son is now before me. He cannot escape. He shall 
barn at the stake, and then will my father frown on me no more.” 

“When must I die?” said Wilton, thinking that if several 
days were to intervene, there might be a chance for him to escape. 

“ You will know when the appointed time comes.” 

Wilton, knowing that importunity would be worse than in vain, 
said no more. Startling as was the announcement he had just 
listened to, his courage did not forsake him. 

By this time a slight repast, consisting mostly of dried venison, 
had been spread upon the grass, of which Wilton and the younger 
captive were told to partake. Wilton was surprised to find how 
firm his nerves were, now that he was aware of the precise nature 
of the danger which was looking him in the face, compared with 
what they were while he remained in a state of uncertainty. He 
ate heartily, but in spite of his attempt to preserve the appearance 
of apathy, the Indian youth was unable to swallow a mouthful of 
food. 

Memattanon smiled when ho saw that what he had told Wilton 
did not prevent him from eating. 

“Though the young white warrior,”’ said he, “ knows that when 
he reaches the desolate hunting-grounds, whence the deer and the 
buffalo have fled, his rifle mast rest idly on his shoulder, his cour- 
age does not fail. Iand my braves know how to torture, but he 
will not shrink. His skin is white, but he has the heart of an 
Indian. Indians have courage—they fear not pain. My father 
will be glad when he sees so brave a warrior wandering gloomy 
and comfortless in the dismal land whence the game has fled, 
with the rust eating into his rifle.” 

By this time the frugal meal was finished, when a few brief di- 
rections were given by Memattanon, relative to the day’s journey. 
They then, one by one, left the glade, and proceeded in single 
file through the dim and devious mazes of the forest, the Indian 
who came next to Wilton pressing so closely on his footsteps that 
he, in turn, almost trod on the heels of the one who immediately 
preceded him. 

Next but one to him who led the way, came the young In- 
dian captive. Faint and exhausted from agitation, long absti- 
nence from food and the want of sleep, he soon, as Wilton could 
see, began to fulter. He longed to be able to offer him the sup- 
port of his arm, when, now and then, the way became less narrow 
and intricate, but this he dared not do, knowing that it would 
only draw upon the hapless boy taunts and reproaches, if not 
personal abuse. 

Once the boy looked back, and his eye sought Wilton’s. He 
returned the look, purposely throwing into his countenance an 
expression of hope and encouragement. This was in turn replied 
to by a faint smile, and for a short time, rallying his failing en- 
ergies, he proceeded with a firmer and freer step. But this could 
last only for a short time. He again began to droop, and more 
than once came near falling. 

“Leave me and let me die—I can go no further,” he then said 
to the Indian in front of him. 

The aspect of him whom he addressed was milder than that of 
his companions. 

“ Let not the chief hear you say that,” said he. “ The way is 
more open here. Lean on me. A little further on and we shall 
rest. Poor child,” he added, as if speaking to himself, “ the 
voice of the bird that sang in his heart is hushed.” 

He wound his strong, muscular arm around the boy’s waist, 
and half supported his sinking form. They thus proceeded ten, 
or perhaps fifteen minutes longer, when, making an abrupt turn 
round a mass of huge, precipitous rocks, they were introduced 
into a scene of wild and wondrous beauty. 

The hard, gray rock, rising on one side almost perpendicular- 
ly, and in some places standing out bold and bare, was in others 
half screened by the foliage of a birch oranelm. Still more fre- 
quently, wherever a twig of a fissure in the rock was offered to 
its clinging tendrils, the wild grape-vine spread its green and glos- 
sy drapery, and its heavy clusters of fruit, already tinged with a 
faint purple. But these, as well as many another feature of this 
singularly wild and beautiful spot were unheeded by Wilton. A 
spring rimmed with flowers and verdant moss, whose cool, trans- 
lucent waters sparkled brightly in the sunbeams, was the only ob- 
ject that engaged his attention. Quickly twisting a broad, smooth 
leaf of grape-vine in such a manner as to form a drinking vessel, 
he filled it with the water of the spring and handed it to the In- 
dian lad, whose lips were parched with fever. Many times was 
it emptied and re-filled ere his burning thirst was slaked, and then, 
with grateful, low-breathed murmurs he sank upon the turf, and 
nestling close to Wilton’s side, in a few minutes was asleep. 

Wilton and the youthful Indian were apart from the rest, in the 
shadow of an overhanging rock, where no ray of sunshine could 
penetrate. The murmur of the breeze among the foliage of a 
cluster of maples near at hand and the hum of the wild bee made 
pleasant music. 

The Indians, having drunk of the spring, with the exception of 
two, remained mute and almost motionless, cither lying on the 

grass, or leaning against a rock or tree. One of these was Me- 
mattanon, and he, for the most part, was silent, though now and 
then he spoke in a low, suppressed voice to him who sat near 
him. Wilton, though he closed his eyes and pretended to sleep, 
listened with deep attention, for he soon found that what was 
said had reference to himself and the young Iadian captive. 
He, bimself, as he already knew, was to be sacrificed to the 
manes of Memattanon’s fither, who had heen stain by his, and he 


now found that the evil spirit who scattered mildew and blight 


} 


among the fields of corn, was to be propitiated by the sacrifice of | 


the Indian lad. 

“When will the sacrifice be ?” asked the Indian who sat by Me- 
mattanon’s side. 

“The day when, at the same moment the sun goes down in the 
west the moon will be seen rising in the east. In how many days 
will that be ?” 

“ Three.” 

“The spirit of dreams whispered to me last night in my sleep, 
and told me that then would be the fitting time. I knew he 
would come to me when I slept, for in the faint star-light I saw 
his dim and shadowy form flitting in and out among the trees. 
‘ Even now,’ said he, bending over me, ‘thy father is glad with 
the joy of expectation. Often he stops in the chase and turns his 
eyes towards the dark trail on which he knows the young pale- 
face, the son of him who slew him, without any one to bear him 
company, will soon enter. He smiles, and his eyes sparkle.’ ”” 

Wilton, who ventured occasionally to partly unclose his eyes, 
saw that when he ceased speaking he bent his ear close to the 
ground as if he were listening. 

“ The tall morning shadows,” he at length said, “are gather- 


ing themselves up, and begin to press closely to the foot of the | 


rock. They wont come.” 
*‘No—’tis past the hour,”’ returned the other. 


As Wilton afterward learned, they were expecting a party of | 


Indians to meet them there at a certain hour. 

Memattanon gave the signal to resume their journey. Wilton 
reluctantly roused the poor boy sleeping near him. As they rose 
to their feet, the Indian who had so kindly assisted the younger 
captive, with a seemingly careless air passed near them with lin- 
gering steps, though without looking toward them. 


“To night be on the watch,” said he, “ and if there should bea | 


chance to escape, let it not slip.” 

“TI will remember your words,” was all that Wilton found op- 
portunity to say in return. 

They filed off from the wild and beautiful spot where they had 
been resting, in the same order they had entered it, the friendly In- 
dian, as before, immediately preceding the boy, and drawing him 
to his side and sustaining him whenever the way would permit. 
A little before sunset they reached the place where they were to 
encamp for the night. 
ing, as Wilton gathered from what was said, would bring them 
to the Indian hamlet where he and his fellow-captive were to be 
immolated. 

The place of their encampment was on the banks of a rivulet 
sheltered by a grove of oaks and other forest trees. The hour 
was calin and very lovely. A canopy of clouds of every gorgeous 
hue hovered over the setting sun, from which smali masses, mo- 
mentarily detaching themselves, floated toward the zenith. The 
Indian lad, as at the other resting-place, seated himself near 
Wilton. As he sat in a half-reclining posture, his dark, liquid 
eyes, full of a dreamy light, were directed to the sunset sky. Sud- 
denly a bright smile, like a burst of sunlight, broke over his coun- 
tenance, and with a quick, eager, movement, laying one hand on 
Wilton’s, with the other he pointed to the western horizon. 

“ Sce !”” said he. 

Wilton looked in the direction he indicated, and beheld the 
fragment of a cloud of great brilliancy and beauty. 

“?Tis the Wakon-bird!” said the boy. 


The cloud most certainly resembled a large and beautiful bird, * 


soaring upward with a graceful, undulating motion. Drops of 
liquid fold seemed sparkling amid the rich purple and crimson 
of its outspread wings, and the long train, curving gently down- 
ward, exhibited all the varied and gorgeous colors of the rainbow. 

“The Wakon-bird, did you say?” said Wilton. 

“Yes.” 

“You believe it to be a good omen!” 

“Tt foreshows that peaceful and happy days will be his over 
whom is shed the glory of his wings.” 

“ You think your life is safe now ?” 

“ Yes—yours and mine. The hand of mortal cannot reach the 
life of him who has seen the Wakon-bird. Look, it will soon be 
gone !” 

As he spoke it began slowly and almost imperceptibly to 
blend with a mass of clouds which for some time had been hover- 
ing near, and in a moment more was lost amid their rosy folds. 

“We must try and make good the happy omen,” said Wil- 
ton. ‘ To-night we must endeavor to steal away, when all ex- 
cept the sentinel are asleep.” 

“It will be vain to try. He who will be set as a watch over us 
will lose his life if, in the morning, we should be gone. It will 
make his eyes sharp and his hearing keen. Not so much as the 
breaking of a twig or the rustle of a dry leaf will escape him.” 

* Ave you willing to try !” 

* Yes, though ‘twill be better not.” 

At this moment an expression of pain crossed the young In- 
dian’s countenance, Wilton noted the direction of his eyes, aud 
found that they were turned towards Memattanon, who stood on 
the verge of the embankment which overlooked the rivulet, his 
tall figure being thrown into strong relief against the sunset sky. 

"Twas the white captive’s,” he murmured. 

Wilton knew what he meant, for he saw the long, fair curls of 
the scalp already alluded to, waving in the fresh breeze which 
had just sprang up. 

** Who was the white captive?” asked Wilton. 

* My sister—the adopted daughter of my mother. She was 
prisoner of the Iroquois when our people found her.” 

‘Is your mother a white woman !" 

* No—she’s a Seneca. The Senecas, as you know, are friend- 


Six hours’ march on the following morn- | 


| ly to the whites, and that is why you see those Indian scalps 


hanginz from the belt of Memattanon and the others. Our war- 
riors were gone. None were left in the cabins but the old men, 
women and children. A few made their escape, among them my 
mother. The rest were slain and the cabins barnt. I was abroad 
with my rifle. I saw the sky red with the flames which were con- 
suming our dwellings, and hastened towards the spot. As I drew 
near many rifles were ready for my life, when Memattanon cried 
with a loud voice, commanding them to spare me. ‘The evil 
spirit is angry,’ said he ; ‘it is long since we offered him any sacri- 
fice, and he begins to shed mildew on our fields of corn.’ ”’ 

“ You said that your mother made her escape. If you were 
ab nt, how could you know ?” 

She was concealed behind some trees. I passed close to them 
an-| -he spoke to me. “Twas in a whisper, but [ knew her voice, 
and held my breath to listen. ‘Ihave heard what Memattanon 
said,’ were her words, ‘but the Great Spirit will save you by the 
hands of our warriors, whose wives and children are siain, and 
whose bones are now only so many heaps of ashes.’ ” 

Food was now placed before them, and the Indian lad, cheered 
by what he considered the happy omen, ate heartily. 

“ Sleep now,” said Wilton, when he had finished his meal, 
“and I'll wake you if there’s any chance to escape.” 

“ There’ll be none, my brother,” he replied. 

In half an hour the Indians were soundly sleeping, all except 
him whose task it was to watch the prisoners. He had seated 
himself close to their feet, so that the slightest movement on the 
part of either was sure to redouble his vigilance. The moon had 
come up from behind the eastern hills, and had for hours been 
pursuing “her blue path in the heavens.” Wilton felt no wish to 
sleep, and the grim watcher at their feet was as untiring as ever, 
but the slumber of the Indian lad was as sweet and unbroken as 
if he had been in his own home. 

At last, when the moon was long past the meridian, the eyes of 
the sentinel closed, his form began to droop, and finally his head 
bent forward so that his chin rested upon his breast. Wilton half 
suspected that he only simulated sleep, and to ascertain if his 
suspicion was correct, he raised his head and looked round. The 
Indian remained immovable, betraying no sign of consciousness. 
Wilton ventured to make an attempt to rise. At the same instant 
the Indian’s ritle was pointed at his head. Not a word was spok- 
en, and Wilton again sank down on the turf. 

Convinced that escape would, at least fur that night, be impos- 


| sible, and worn and weary with his day’s march and long wateh- 


fulness, all care and anxiety were soon lost in the oblivion of 
sleep. When he woke, the sun was up, and the rivulet, stirred by 
the morning breeze, flashed back thousands of diamond sparkles 
to his unclouded beams. 


CHAPTER VI. 
PREPARATIONS FOR THE SACRIFICE OF THB CAPTIVES. 


Wues they reached the Indian hamlet, Wilton was placed in a 
small lodge by himself. Though he ventured to request it, the 
Indian lad was not suffered to be with him. It was almost dark 
when a woman entered and placed food before him. 

“I offered to bring it,” said she, ‘‘ that I might bid you hope.” 

The gloom prevented him from distinguishing her features, but 
he thought he knew her voice. 

“Is it Christina Burmann ?” said he. 

“Yes.” 

“ Have you left the hut in the woods ?”’ 

“ No—Dorson sent me here with a message for Memattanon. 
Though I came reluctantly, 1am glad now, as I may possibly be 
of service to you.” 

“ There is a captive besides me—an Indian tad.” 

“Yes, I know him and his mother well. -I saw her this morn- 
ing, and she told me what had befallen her and her son. Sheisa 
Seneca, and if your life is saved it will be by the people of her 
tribe. I have means of communicating with them through her.” 

“ The time is short.” 

“Too short. You might count on your rescue as certain if 
there were only a few hours more.” 

“If I could only escape to-night.” 

“That cannot be. Memattanon, who has at last seized the 
prey he has long watched for, will see that you are strictly 
guarded.” 

“ There is little chance for me or the poor Indian lad, I fear, 
certain as he is that he shall be rescued.” 

“J shall not sleep to-night, and meanwhile I will do all I can.” 

Footsteps were now heard near the cabin, and lifting a mat that 
fell over an opening on the opposite side, she quickly withdrew. 

* * * * * 

The hour appointed for the sacrifice was near at hand. The 
medicine-man and the initiates who were to assist at the terrible 
rites, had been preparing themselves by fasting and such other ot- 
servances as were enjoined by their wild, mystical faith. 

‘The place selected was a large, smooth area, a short distance 
from the village. In form it resembled an amphitheatre, a dense 
growth of pines forming the background. Two pyres were placed 
some twenty or thirty feet distant from each other, near the cen- 
tre of the amphitheatre. Men, women and children were gather- 
ed round with looks of eager expectation. The warriors, their 
faces streaked with red paint and their heads adorned with feath- 
ers, stood in grave and silent dignity. But the exultation of Me- 
mattanon could not be wholly suppressed. A fierce joy at times 
was seen to kindle in his eye, and occasionally he would throw 
out his brawny arms with a wild, impatient gesture towards the 
sun, as it neared the horizon, exclaiming : 

“ Hasten! The spirit of my father waits !”’ 
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At last, when not even a rim of the fiery orb was visible, and 
the full moon, with a mellow, golden light, was seen in the east- 
ern sky, the two captives were led forth. Wilton was bound to 
the stake which rose in the midst of one of the pyres, the Indian 
lad to the other. 

The medicine-man, with a blazing torch in his hand, approach- 
ed the pyre of the young Indian. When within a short distance, 
followed by several of the initiates, he commenced pacing round 
the pyre with slow and measured steps, chanting the subjoined 
lines to a rude and wild melody, the initiates joining in the chorus. 


“ Spirit, whose dusky wings 
Blight and mildew shed 
Wherever the green corn waves, 
Leaving it sere and dead, 
Come from the noisome fen— 
Come from the glassy flood— 
Come from the stagnant pool 
When the scent of burning blood 
Is on the murky air. 
Chorus.—Come, come, come— 
Come when the crackling flames rise high 


And stain the evening sky 
With their blood-red glare. 


Come, and in the red fiame’s light 
Thy dusky pinions bathe— 
That no more the foul and deadly blight 
They shed where the green corn waves. 
Come from the fen— 
Come o'er the flood— 
Come from the pool 
At the scent of burning blood. 
‘Chorus.—Come, come, come— 
Come when the crackling flames rise high, 
And stain the evening sky 
With their blood-red glare, 
And the scent of blood is on the air.” 


As they proceeded in the chant, gradually they began to move 
quickly, tossing their arms wildly in the air and brandishing their 
glittering tomahawks. The voice of the medicine-man at every 
line grew more shrill and piercing, as did the voices of those who 
joined in the chorus, the four concluding lines being shrieked forth 
in a manner inconceivably wild and discordant, each in succession 
hurling his tomahawk in the direction of the victim’s head, though 
at the same time taking care that it should not strike him. When 
the last note died away there was a breathless silence, and the 
medicine-man drew nearer to the pyre, slowly waving the flaming 
torch. 

During the whole of the frightful performance, the Indian lad 
manifested no symptom of fear. He had even more than once 
looked towards Wilton with a smile full of cheerfulness and en- 
couragement. The hope inspired by the happy omen was strong 
The medicine-man bent forward to light the pyre, and Memat- 
tanon stood regarding him with a look of fierce exultation. Even 
at the very moment of applying the torch, it was dashed from the 
hand that held it, and almost at the same instant the thongs that 
bound the young victim to the stake were cut asunder. At the 
same time Wilton was set free. The rush of the red warriors 
from behind the pines had been so sudden that not an arm was 
raised against them. Before there had been time to realize that 
the prisoners were liberated, they had both been hurried into the 
woods and impelled swiftly along by strong and willing arms. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
BESSIE’S INTERVIEW WITH DAME ANSTIS. 


“ Waar has happened, my daughter?” said Mrs. Hamlen, as 
Bessie, pale and agitated, entered the room with an open letter in 
her hand. 

“ Edith writes me that Wilton is gone—no one can tell where.” 

“Gone? How long since ?”’ 

“ Read the letter, mother. It will tell you all about it better 
than I can.” 

After a few remarks, preparatory to the unpleasant news which 
was to follow, the letter ran thus : 

“ Wilton came, as he promised, the day after you left. About 
an hour after he left, a horse at furious speed came up to the 
door. It was soon found that he was without a rider, and that he 
belonged to Wilton. It was the one father gave him a short time 
before you went from here. My father, taking with him several 
of the hands who work on the farm, one of whom was furnished 
with a lantern, immediately set out in search of him, for it was 
thought that his horse might possibly have thrownhim. The 
search was a vain one, and up to this time every attempt to trace 
him has proved unavailing. The general opinion is that he has 
been captured by a party of Indians, but father bids me tell you 
that you must be of good courage, as there is often some chance 
to escape, and Wilton is not one of those who would be likely to 
let it slip. For my own part, I feel nearly certain that he will 


escape. 

“Perhaps I am more hopeful than I otherwise should be, on 
account of the good news I have received from another quarter. 
A letter from Sedley Austin now lies before me. Youvmay re- 
member that I heard he was aboard the British frigate Guerriere, 
which was recently captured by the Constitution. He was wound- 
ed, though not dangerously, and thought that his letter would not 
precede him over a week or ten days. After spending a short 
time at the farm-house he will visit his parents, who, as I believe 
I have told you, live in Tennessee. He says that he doesn’t think 
that he was cut out for a sailor, and intends, as soon as his health 
is re-established, to join the army under General Jackson, whom 
he has often seen, and for whom he entertains great admiration. 


“My father has accepted a lieutenant-colonel’s commission. 
He, at first, insisted on serving in a more subordinate station, for, 
although he is not over fifty, he says that a younger man would 
fill the place better. For the truth of this assertion he says that 
we need only to look to General Hull, whom, by the way, he 
judges more leniently than he did at first, and thinks that, instead 
of being a coward or traitor, he was only superannuated. He 
says that ‘ age deliberates when it should act. Deliberation follows 
deliberation till the opportunity is lost in the multiplicity of coun- 
sel. Youth resolves and executes. The conception is but the 
prelude to the enterprise. Where realities are to be encountered, 
the less the counsel the surer the victory.’ 

“* All this is very true,’ said a gentleman who was present when 
he made these remarks, ‘ but they don’t in the least apply to your- 
self. You are neither so old as to be dilatory, nor so young as to 
be rash. Everybody knows that energy and prudence are your 
distinguishing characteristics.’ 

“I don’t think my father was sorry to have his objections to ac- 
cepting the appointment overruled. I am certain that I was not, 
for all who are best acquainted with him are satisfied that he is 
fully equal to the discharge of those duties which will necessarily 
devolve on him. Knowing well that my cousin loves her uncle, 
she will forgive my egotism, for it is egotism of a certain species 
to hold up for the admiration of others the excellencies of those 
who are dear to us. 

“Tf I hear a word about Wilton, I will write to you without a 
moment’s delay. Do not indulge in gloomy presentiments con- 
cerning him. There is nothing in them. I was almost certain 
that I should hear Sedley was dead, but you see that I was mis- 
taken.” 

Bessie took the letter when her mother had finished reading it, 
and went to her own room, for she heard her father’s steps in the 
hall, and she did not care to see him until she could appear less 
agitated. Some hours afterward as she stood looking out of a 
window, she saw the boy Hammett coming down one of the gar- 
den walks. Perceiving that he walked slowly, as if reluctant to 
approach the house, she went out to meet him. 

“ Aunt Anstis wishes you to come to her,” he said. 

When 

“ This afternoon.” 

“Tt is late, now.” 

“ There will be time.” 

“ Wont to-morrow do as well?” 

“ She said she must see you to-day.” 

“ Tell her I will come.” 

“Tam to wait for you in the woods.” 

“Go then—I will soon be there. I only wish to let my mother 
know that I’m going to see Dame Anstis.” 


The boy hastened to the shelter of the woodland, which was 
only two or three rods back of the garden, and in a few minutes 
he was joined by Bessie. She was a good walker, so that nimble- 
footed as Hammett was, he found that she occasioned him no 
delay. 

Bessie saw, when she came in sight of the cottage, that Anstis, 
the same as when she last visited her, sat just outside the door, at 
her spinning-wheel. When she perceived Bessie, she rose and 
set it aside, and placed her chair nearer a rustic seat overshad- 
owed by a grape-vine. She had, in expectation of her youthful 
visitor, altered her dress somewhat. The blue and white checked 
apron which she usually wore, was exchanged for one of white 
lawn, and her plain cap had been laid aside for a kerchief of 
crimson silk, richly fringed and embroidered, which was grace- 
fully twisted into the form of a turban, and rested lightly on her 
head, so as not wholly to conceal her jet black locks, not a hair 
of which was yet frosted by time. 

“T expected you yesterday,” said she, as Bessie took her seat 
on the bench overshadowed by the grape-vine. “ Why didn’t you 
come 

«I couldn’t without offending my father.” 

Why 

“We had a visitor—one that my father had invited to stay to 
tea.”’ 

“I knew ’twas so. Do you know why Ishmael Withers so 
often visits you?” 

“ He is my father’s friend.” 

“He is no man’s friend, but he means one day to make my 
‘ Bright Bessie’ his wife.” 

He never will !” 

“ Say that always, even though he were able to offer you a 
palace of pure gold to live in. But,” said she, looking earnestly 
into the young girl’s face, “‘ it wont do for me to call you ‘ Bright 
Bessie’ to-day. The light in your eyes grows more mournful 
every time I see you. You've had bad news.” 

“T have.” 

“ And about Wilton Richmond *” 

“ Yes.” 

“I knew it three days ago, and so did Ishmael Withers.” 

“ Why didn’t you send me word ?” 

“That you might be spared the pain of knowing it a little time 
longer, and perhaps enable me to obtain some good news to put 
with 

“ How came Ishmael Withers te know it ?” 

Anstis answered by putting a piece of soiled paper into her 
hand, intended to have been folded into the form of a square, 
though one of the angles was rather acute. It had, in lieu of a 
wafer, been sealed with a piece of pine pitch, and was directed to 
“ Mister Squoire Ishmael Whithers.”’ 

“ Read it,” said Anstis, seeing that Bessie hesitated to unfold it. 


which at first sight might have been taken for so many rows of 


‘be drowned or poisoned. 


Though no easy task to decipher the scrawling, irregular lines: 


rude hieroglyphics, with the help of Dame Anstis, after a while 
Bessie succeeded in reading as follows, except that in transcrib. 
ing, certain liberties have been taken with the orthography : 


“The ry you know of is gr There would have been 
an end of him right off, for I had told the Indians not to 
let him slip through their fingers but to put a bullet through his 
head, and they were my d enough to do it, for I did as you told 
me, and promised them the red gold if they would © clean 
work of it; but Memattanon must needs have him saved for a 
sacrifice to his father’s spirit, which, according to his way of think- 
ing, is kind of uname abe because the chap’s father, who killed 
him, died a natural death, as ’twere, though Memattanon hunted 
him for years the same as if he had been a wild beast. Now, you 
see, he means to make the chap answer instead of his father—sup. 
posing that the old Indian chief will be about as well satisfied 
with the young man as he would have been with the old, seeing 
the same bl runs in his veins. My advice is, that before long 
you had better come this way and see what is going on. 
Yours to serve, AKE Dorson.” 


“Do you think Wilton is the person meant?” said Bessic, 
when she had finished reading it. 

“Yes—but he is already out of danger.” 

“ Outof danger?” 

“Yes. Those who do my work have better heads, stronger 
hands and swifter feet than those employed by Ishmael Withers. 
That dirty scrawl will tell you better than you knew before, what 
kind of a man Ishmael Withers is.” 

“* But are you certain that Wilton is safe 1” 

“ He is, unless he has fallen into some other danger.” 

“ This letter—how could you get it?’ said Bessie, with a look 
of perplexity. 

“‘ Fortune favored us in that. Hammett found it in the woods. 
Withers must have dropped it. You thought that my nephew 
might be in the confidence of Withers—was it not so?” 

“ The thought did pass through my mind.” 

“Think so no more. Hammett is a good boy, and may be 
trusted.” 

“The letter Hammett found—is it best that I should speak to 
my father about it ?” 


“No, Bessie—lock your knowledge of it in your own bosom. 
If your father knows it he will tell Withers, which may cost my 
nephew his life. Besides, it would only make him careful to 
work more in the dark while weaving those toils about Wilton by 
which he will strive to again place him in danger. The only way 
to deal with him at present is to meet his plots by counter-plots.” 

“Is Withers indeed so cruel and vindictive ?” 

“Yes, he is capable of any amount of cruelty which will go to 
accomplish his wishes. No, no Bessie—if you value Wilton’s 
safety, breathe not a word of it at present, even to your mother. 
So dangerous a secret cannot be too well guarded.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


BATHING IN THE DEAD SEA. 


From a work recently published in England, the annexed ex- 
tract on the buoyancy of the waters and the appearance of the 
Dead Sea is taken: “ Though in breadth not exceeding ten miles, 
the Dead Sea seems boundless to the eye when looking from north 
to south, and the murmur of waves, as they break on its flint- 
strewn shore, together with the lines of drift-wood and fragments 
of bitumen on beach, give to its waters a resemblance to the 
ocean. Curious to experience the sensations of swimming in so 
strange a sea, I put to the test the accounts of the extreme bnoy- 
ancy felt in it, and I was quickly convinced there was no exagger- 
ation in what I had heard. I found the water almost tepid, and 
so strong that the chief difficulty was to keep sufficiently submerg- 
ed, the starting up in the air at every vigorous stroke. When 
floating, half the body rose above the surface, and, with a pillow, 
one might have slept upon the water. After a time, the 
ness of the sensation in some measure disappeared, and on ap- 
proaching the shore I carelessly dropped my feet to walk out— 
when lo! as if a bladder had been attached to each heel they flew 
upwards ; the stru; to recover myself sent my head down, the 
vilely bitter and briny water, from which I had hitherto guarded 
my head, now rushed into my mouth, eyes, ears and nose, and for 
one horrible moment the only doubt I was whether I was to 
ming to the surface, however, I 
swam to land, making no further attempt to walk in deep water, 
which, I am inclined i to believe, is almost impossible.”—Boston 


DESTRUCTION OF MOSCOW. 


It was on the 16th of September, 1812. At midnight, N: 
leon, in utter exhaustion of body and mind, retired to rest. The 
gales of hing winter shrieked portentously around the 


towers of 


ings were thrown in the air. Flaming projeetiles, of the most 
combustible and unquenchable material, were scattered in all di- 
rections, and a new volcano of smoke and flame commenced its 
ravages. uake succeeded earthquake—volcano followed 
voleano. The demon of the storm seemed to exult in its high 
carnival of destruction. The flames were s in all directions. 
A shower of fire descended w all the dwelli and all the 
streets. were sprung, 8 


the incendiaries, 
still, like demons, 


Inrivmnor.—Influence is to be measured, not by the extent of 
the surface it covers, but by its bind. ae eee 
mind, his feelings and opinions through his 
mind, be a low one, he manifests no greatness. 
may fill a city with daubs, and by a false, showy style, achieve 4 
reputation ; but the man of genius, who leaves behind him one 

silently to spread a true taste in his art, exerts an 
higher influence.— Channing. 
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is the Kremlin. Suddenly the ery of “fire!” resound 
through the streets. Far off in the east, immense velumes of bil- 
F lowy smoke, pierced with flame, were rolling up into-the stormy 
= sky. Loud explosions of oe shells and upheaving -mines 
a scattered death and dismay around. Suddenly the thunders of an 
earthquake were heard in another direction. A score of build- 
My | wagons of - er and magazines blew up, ma few hours 0! 
q indescribable confusion and dismay, the whole vast city was 
% wrapped in one wild ocean of flames. The French soldiers shot 
y plied their work.— Boston Gazette. 
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SKETCHES OF OSTEND. 

Ostend, with a harbor on the North Sea, is a place of consider- 
able trade and importance, and much resorted to‘by bathers in the 
hot season. It is memorable in history for sustaining a three 
years’ siege by the Spaniards (1601-1694), at the expiration of 
which it capitulated on honorable terms. € present two correct 
views, drawn on the spot. The first represents a lively scene 
sketched from the Basin of Commerce. The steam packet quay 
is that facing the spectator. On the right is the handsome railway 


station, with a train of cars on the track, while the quay to the left 
is called the “ Quai de l’em:; Imperial quay. The second 


THE BASIN OF COMMERCE, OSTEND. 


mmo is a scene on the sands with some of the bathing machines. 
hese are on wheels, and are drawn by horses into the water. A 
group of fishermen are in front—one of them wearing wooden 
shoes. The young girl is an attendant on the bathing houses. 
The quay represented in the first picture, was built by Louis Na- 

leon. 

Igium, Holland, France and Germany. The town of Ostend is 
well built, the streets are wide, and cross each other at right angles ; 
but its distinguishing feature is found in its fortifications, which at 
present defend 13,000 inhabitants. The ramparts are nearly three 
miles in circumference ; on the southern side, near the sea, they 


tif: 
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SCENE ON THE OSTEND SANDS, 


The railroad connects Ostend with the great cities of | 


} 


are of prodigious strengh; the moats are triple, and bastions, 
mounds and redoubts are duplicated and re-duplicated, till the ut- 
most resources of Vauban’s art appear to be exhausted. As a for- 
tress, Ostend forms the first member of that great chain of defences 
which were intended to protect Belgium on the side of France. 
The peace-securing railway crosses these formidable works. As a 
watering-place, Ostend presents many advantges. The sands are 
of immense extent, the beach is free from weeds, and the walks on 
the Digue form very noble promenades. The people are hand- 
some, obliging, and remarkable for the neatness and simplie.ty of 
their attire. 
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{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
THE COTTAGE OF MY MOTHER. 


BY J. M. FLETCHER. 


_— 


To the cottage of my moth 
0! T long to hie once more, 
Dearest cottage of my mother, 
On the wild New England shore; 
Where the balmy breeze is laden 
With the perfume of the flowers 
That are springing, fresh and lovely, 
In my native woodland bowers. 


There the gray old bills are glancing 
In the morning’s golden light, 
And the merry rills are dancing 
Down the lofty mountain's height ; 
And the voices of the loved ones 
In their sweetest accents flow— 
To the cottage of my mother, 
Dearest mother, let me go. 


For my soul was nurtured roughly 
Midst the stern and wild and free, 

And it loves New England's valleys 
As the petrel loves the sea ; 

To her stern and rocky highlands, 
And the meadows green below, 

To the cottage of my mother, 
Dearest mother, let me go. 


>. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE GARDENER’S BOY. 


BY SUSAN H. BLAISDELL. 


As I sit here to-night in my study, with the last leaf of my to- 
morrow’s sermon lying, just completed, upon the table before me, 
I rest from the labors of the present, and let my thoughts wander 
back to tiines years and years gone by, and to things that happened 
then. 

When I was a boy—it does not seem a long time since I was 
one, although I am cight-and-thirty now ; for the events of those 
days rise in strong, fresh, vivid colors before me, like the events of 
yesterday,—I was the only child of my father and mother. They 
are both dead now, and I am far away from the place that was 
once our home ; but we dwelt together then, at the foot of a brown 
hill in Dorsetshire, where for a time we were all very happy. My 
childhood was a pleasant one. My parents loved me dearly. I 
was their joy, their pride, their hope; tor they had no other child 
save their little Harry. 

And I loved them with equal affection in return, My happi- 
ness was in playing about on the floor at my mother's feet: in fol- 
lowing her around wherever she went; in sitting for hours and 
hours at her knee, watching her while she spun, and listening to 
her pleasant songs, and the thousand and one stories to which I 
loved so to listen, and which she was never weary in repeating to 
me. And it was my delight, too, holding her hand, to go with 
her to the garden gate, to welcome my father home from his day’s 
labor ; to sit by him while we partook of our simple evening re- 
past, and sit on his knee afterwards, in the open doorway, with 
my mother close by, during the hour preceding my bed-time, when 
I received the good-night kiss of both, and went to slumber. 

This was my life, through the years of my childhood. I was a 
quiet child. I had few or no companions among other children, 
and, indeed, wished for none. At play or at study, while my 
father was away, my mother was all-in-all to me. The simple 
education I received, up to my twelfth year, she gave me. I was 
always at home, always quiet, always happy. 

The distinguishing mark of my boyhood was a love of books. 
I studied diligently all that came in my way, calculated to increase 
the knowledge for which I thirsted. They were not many, but 
they were good and instructive, and such as I should have had; 
and I mastered them thoroughly. 

My father and mother were well pleased at the studious dispo- 
sition which they observed in me. Then, from time to time, my 
father procured a new book for me, and every one was a treasure 
of untold worth, in my eyes. My only trouble was, that I could 
not have more; but he was far from rich, and he could not satisfy 
all my wants then, without deferring indefinitely a day to which 
ke was looking earnestly forward. 

He wished, at some future time not far distant, to send me to 
school. For this purpose, every penny he could spare was saved 
carefully. Frugal, industrious and persevering, he and my mother 
managed, from time to time, to lay up little sums for my benefit, 
trusting in a while to amass enough to compass the wished-for end. 
Meanwhile, everything not absolutely necessary at the time was 
denied us all; and hence it was that my father said to me: “‘ Wait 
a little, and be content, my son, for by-and-by thou It be the better 
for it. Study what thou hast, and thou’lt be able the sooner to 
go to school, where thou’lt make up for all thou lackest now.” 

So I waited; and ah, with what joyful anticipations we all 
looked forward to the day on which our mutual hopes were set! 
But truly is it written, “We know not what a day may bring 
forth.” It wanted but a little time of that so confidently antici- 
pated, when, by some unhappy accident, our little cottage was one 
night destroyed by fire, and with it the entire sum which my pa- 
rents had been so patiently and diligently hoarding for my future 
education. Now were we indeed distressed : I, because my parents 
were deprived of their sheltering roof; they, not so much for that, 
as that they had no longer the means of educating me. I, for my 
part, would not dwell upon this consideration. It gave me the 
sincerest pain, but I banished it as selfish at this time. 


To a good neighbor, a prosperous farmer, we were indebted for 
a temporary shelter. ee 

“ And now,” I said to my mother and father, “I will no longer 
devote my time t. studying, but go to work with my hands, and 
help to gain the means to rebuild our cottage. Iam strong enough, 
and old enough ; for was I not eleven last spring? And in the 
evenings I will study, when I have done my day’s labor. Thus I 
shall do very well.” 

They smiled, and were pleased with my resolution. 

“ But, dear child,” said they both, “‘ what canst thou do—thon, 
so young? ‘Thou art not old enough, nor strong enough for the 
labor that would be required of thee.”’ 

“ But I can work,” I answered, “and I will; for to be idle now 
would be to be unhappy.” 

Therefore, I cast about to see what might be done. As my pa- 
rents jiad said, I was not large or strong enough for hard labor ; 
but I knew there must be something I might do, and I resolved to 
find it. In this state of affairs, I suddenly bethought myself of a 
plan. 

At a distance of something like half a leaguc from us, there 
dwelt a very rich old gentleman, who had the finest and most ex- 
tensive gardens in the country, and who, I had heard, was in want 
of a lad to assist his head gardener. The thought of this pleased 
me. Young as I was, and only self-trained, I had not a little 
skill in the culture and care of flowers ; and from my infancy, the 
little garden about our cottage had been my pride and delight. I 
had taken almost the entire charge of it, and always with the great- 
est success. ‘Truc, it was not to be supposed that our plain, com- 
mon flowers were to be compared with those in the gardens of Mr. 
Burrage, nor that the culture of these was such as they needed ; 
but then I was confident of soon learning all that would be re- 
quired of me, and I was sure I should take the greatest pains to 
give satisfaction. I determined to apply for this situation. 


Accordingly, I set off the very next morning, and, arrived at 
the house of Mr Burrage, inquired for and was shortly introduced 
to him. I found him a free, kindly-spoken and evidently good- 
humored old gentleman, of fifty-five or sixty years, who greeted 
me in a hearty, pleasant way that very much encouraged me, 
though it was with many blushes that, after informing him who I 
was, I made known to him the object of my errand. 

He listened with every sign of lively interest, and asked me 
several questions concerning myself and family, which drew from 
me an account of our affairs, that is, so far as was proper for me 
to make them known to so new an acquaintance. 

Finding what good reasons I had for desiring the situation, and 
hearing what experience I had already had, he instantly declared 
that he was perfectly disposed to receive me, and named, as the 
half-yearly amount I was to receive, a sum which to me appeared, 
at that time—and which, indeed, really was,—a very handsome 
one, for the services I was to render. 

‘Then he took me out into his garden, and introduced me to the 
gardener, who appeared to me a very good sort of man indeed, 
and with whom I quickly became well acquainted. The conclu- 
sion of the matter was, that I was engaged to come next day ; and 
after a little further conversation with Mr. Burrage, took my leave 
with a light heart. 

He had promised, I may add, to call on my parents some time ; 
which he did, very unexpectedly, the following morning. He 
spent nearly half an hour in talking with them concerning me; 
after which, he took me back with him, and I was installed imme- 
diately in my new office. 

It was one in which I succeeded not only to my own satisfac- 
tion, but to that of my employer, and of the gardener whose 
assistant I was. I learned very easily and quickly whatever he 
taught me, and with the greater facility, I think, because of the 
object for which I was working. I was always diligent, always 
busy. My master came out to see me very often in the garden, 
and had always a gay, good-humored word for me, which gave me 
infinite encouragement in my labors, so that I worked all the 
harder and all the better for it. 

But one day I heard something which somewhat troubled me. 
I said to the gardener, after one of these visits of Mr. Burrage : 

“ What a kind-hearted man he is! His people must love him 
very much.” 

“ Ay, Harry,” answered the gardener, “a right good master he 
is when he’s not crossed in anything; but thou must be careful, 
lad, never to vex him, or there’s no telling what may happen. 
He’s main good-humored when all goes smooth, but he’s a terrible 
temper when it’s roused. So mind thee well that thou’rt not 
amiss in thy duty, and that thou make no blunders and do no mis- 
chief, or the least of it may be, mayhap, that thou’lt lose thy 
place.” 

All this caused me some dismay, and for awhile, as I have be- 
fore said, I was much troubled ; for I thought, “‘ What if, by any 
means, I should unintentionally anger my master ?” 

But presently I saw that it would not benefit me to alarm my- 
self about a thing which might never happen. I, therefore, dis- 
missed my trouble, resolved not to fear for the future, and only to 
take, henceforth, the greater heed to please Mr. Burrage. 

In this effort, I was successful to my utmost contentment. The 
summer passed and autumn came, and I had never received a sin- 
gle harsh word or look from my master. On the contrary, he was 
always kind to me. 

Once, indeed, I saw his anger break out, though not against me, 
but one of the domestics in the house. The man had committed, 
it is true, a somewhat serious though perfectly unintentional and, 
therefore, excusable offence; but Mr. Burrage, giving way to 
such a tempest of wrath as made me tremble, discharged the poor 
man on the spot, and though it was a long time before he got 
another place, never would take him back, er in the least relent. 


“ Harry, lad, let it be a warning to thee,’ said my friend the 
gardener. And it was a most serious one. 

In the autumn, I had more time to myself than in the summer, 
and every spare hour was devoted to my beloved books. I studied 
with more diligence than ever; but, though often sorely tempted, 
I never let my love of study encroach upon the time that was 
legitimately my master’s. I worked at my employment in the 
garden most faithfully, and never wasted an instant there. My. 
master often commended me. That made me glad. And at the 
end of September, too, I received a quarter's wages, which I joy- 
fully hastened to place in my father’s hands. I felt that I was 
working for something. 

My master interested himself very much in the circumstances of 
my parents as well as myself. His was no idle interest, either. 
He saw that we were willing and anxious to help ourselves, and, 
therefore, he was disposed to assist us. He saw my father and 
mother industrious, energetic, active. He knew me patient, will- 
ing, assiduous in the toil to which I had voluntarily subjected my- 
self. This pleased him. He liked us all, and determined to help 
us. An opportunity for the execution of his good intentions was 
soon op*ned, and unexpectedly. But alas! whatever was the 
merit that he saw in us, how brittle we found the thread which 
attached us to his favor ! 

It was at the close of fall, when winter was just setting in, that, 
from some business embarrassment of my father’s employers, he 
was thrown utterly out of work; and at that season of the year, 
he found it impossible to obtain another situation, even of the 
meanest kind. We were poorer now, almost, than we ever had 
been. My father had not a penny in the world. All the wages 
that both he and I had earned, during this last half year, had been 
employed to pay our way as we went, since the fire, and to keep 
out of debt. Nothing had been laid away. 

Now my master’s opportunity presented itself. On the very 
evening after he had heard from me of our misfortune, he visited 
my father and mother. It was even while they were talking to- 
gether of the destitution in which they were left at the very com- 
mencement of the rigors of a most severe winter, that my master 
made his appearance. After a little conversation with them on 
the subject of their losses : 

“T have,” said he, “at the distance of a league from here, a 
well-stocked farm, which is without an overseer at present, the one 
whom I have had having lately left the country with his family. I 
must have some one to keep it in order, and to sec after the crea- 
tures there, which else will certainly suffer this hard winter. If 
you will both go thither and live, it will be for our mutual advan- 
tage.” 

It was with much gratitude that my parents accepted this offer. 
It was decided that they should go in three days; and, meanwhile, 
they were to make preparations for their departure. I was delight- 
ed with this new phase in our circumstances. It was a happy 
hour that I spent with my master, talking with my parents; and 
then Mr. Burrage set off for home again, I accompanying him. 

When we reached there, my master’s son, a fine little boy of 
some eight or ten years, who had lately come home from a visit of 
some months to a relative in a neighboring county, came running 
to meet us. His father, who was very fond of the boy, stopped for 
some moments to talk with him, and then went into the house. 
Francis, however, accompanied me to the conservatories, whither 
the plants had been removed from the gardens, when the first frosts 
began to set in, and which were now for a few days under my 
charge, during a temporary indisposition of the gardener. 

I went about, as was my custom, to see that everything was safe 
for the night, and that all my master’s favorites were well shelter- 
ed ; for the evening was intensely cold. But I was not so par- 
ticular as usual that night, for Francis was eager for me to go with 
him and see a fine new sledge which had just been finished for him 
to ride upon the ice in. . 

I was quite confident, however, that I left everything right when 
I went with him. I very much admired the sledge, which was 
really a beautiful one; and when we had both looked at it suffi- 
ciently, he went to his father, and shortly I repaired to my own 
room. My dreams were happy ones that night. I could not dis- 
miss, even in sleep, the memory of my parents’ happiness, and the 
goodness of my master. 

But alas! my joy was of short duration. The following morn- 
ing, on going to the conservatory, I found that a small door at the 
far end had been left open all night, owing to some oversight of 
mine on the evening previous, and that several of my master’s 
finest plants had been completely destroyed, one of the number 
being an exceedingly rare exotic, which he valued, if possible, more 
than all the rest he had. For several moments, I stood perfectly 
petrified with eonsternation, distress and terror. Finally, recover- 
ing myself sufficiently for action, I ran directly to Mr. Burrage, 
and told him of what I had done. 

Words cannot express the violence and intensity of his anger on 
learning the consequences of my remissness ; but when he actually 
saw for himself the ruin wrought among his petted favorites, in 
which he had taken so much pride, the storm of his wrath became 
terrible. He reproached me in the bitterest terms, charged me 
with wilful carelessness and ingratitude, and commanded me to 
leave his sight at once and forever—to let him see no more of me 
or mine. 

I had no words to defend myself. I knew my fault deserved 
punishment. Silent and sick and trembling, I turned away. I 
went to my room, tied up in a parcel the few articles of clothing I 
possessed in the world, and left Mr. Burrage’s house. 

It was a wild, bitter wintry morning. The skies were gray and 
cold as I left the gates. Far down on the lake, which was thickly 
frozen over, I descricd the little Francis, in his beautiful new 
sledge, flying swiftly hither and thither, guided by one of the ser- 
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vants. Then my tears blinded me; they filled my eyes, and ran 
over my cheeks like rain, freezing as they fell. I hurried on. I 
was afraid that the affectionate little fellow should see me, and I 
could not bear parting with him. 

I reached home, and told my father and mother what had hap- 

They were both startled ; both looked pale, and grave, 
and sorrowful, for a little while. 

“Your fault has indeed been a serious one, Harry,” said my 
father, presently. “Yon have caused Mr. Burrage a great loss. 
But we must even try and repay it as soon as we may, though I 
fear it will be long before we are able to do so.” 

He spoke so gently that my tears burst forth afresh, and flowed 
the faster as I met my mother’s sad yet pitying glance. They 
both entreated me not to weep. But how could I help it? I had 
not only caused Mr. Burrage a great loss, but I had also deprived 
them of the home which had been promised them. Of this last, 
however, unselfish as they were, they would not think. 

“We must seek to repair the evils that befal us, rather than 
lament them,” said my father. 

And after a somewhat lengthy conversation with my mother, he 
declared his intention of setting out on the morrow to a neighbor- 
ing town, to seek for employment of sume kind, let it be what it 
would. I wished to go with him. This, however, he would not 
allow. Iwas not big enough, he said, to walk so many miles as 
he should be obliged to go. So the next morning he kissed my 
mother and me, and set off by himself. 

All the remainder of that week we were alone—my mother and 
I. With sad hearts we waited for some tidings from my father. 
And all that week I mourned in secret over my fault, the conse- 
quences of which had been so unhappy. One day, the gardener 
from Mr. Burrage’s came to see me. The honest man was much 
distressed at all that had happened. 

“Thad hoped,” he said, “that thou wouldst stay there; for 
thou’rt a clever lad, Harry, and I like thee. But now I know 
thou’lt never come back again, for the master is bitter against thee. 
He’s been angry many atime with one and another, but I never 
see naught like this.” 

I could do nothing but weep, boy as = was. ‘I had learned to 
look upon my master with affection, during the time I had been 
in his service, and he had treated me so kindly. Now, it was a 
most bitter grief that he thought so hardly of me. The gardener 
said that little Francis had been very indignant at my being turned 
away, and wished to come and see me, but that his father had 
sternly forbidden his doing so. I could not but be gratitied with 
this evidence of the child’s love for me. It gave me a sad kind of 
pleasure. I bade the gardener tell him I should always remember 
him, and then bidding me a kind good-by, he went back. 

That evening we received a letter from my father. He was at 
a place some thirty miles away, where he had found, he said, some 
temporary employment, and bade us come to him the next day 
but one, with some neighbors who were going that way, sending, 
for our journey, the little sam we would require. With a full 
heart, the next morning, I wrote a brief letter to my former mas- 
ter, thanking him for all the kindness he had ever shown me, and 
expressing my grief for the loss which I had occasioned him, and 
which, I said, I would endeavor sometime to repair. I told him 
of our intended departure, and bade him farewell. This letter I 
sent in the morning, and then, with my mother, made ready for 
our next day’s journey. 

That afternoon, my mother went to make her last visit to a sick 
neighbor; and when she had been gone about two hours, and I 
was impatient for her return, she sent me word that our neighbor 
was so much worse that she had been requested to remain over 
night with her. So I sat down by a window, alone, to spend the 
rest of the short December afternoon in solitude and in sorrowful 
reflection. 

It was a wild, fitful, gusty afternoon, bitter cold out of doors, 
and so dreary and dismal that it made me even more gloomy than 
Ihad been before. The landscape was covered with snow; the 
heavens were dark and cloudy. The wind, whistling and wailing 
drearily around, foreboded a storm near. And it came soon. It 
was about two hours before dark when the first flakes came driv- 
ing down. I watched them coming—thinly scattered at the be- 
ginning, ono here and another there, but promising a heavy drift- 
ing squall ere long. 

And as I sat there at the window, I saw a little sturdy figure 
plodding bravely along towards the cottage—a little figure in a 
bright plaid coat and cap that were powdered lightly with the 
snow that was beginning to fall. It was Francis Burrage, my 
master’s son. 

He saw me at the window, and took off his cap, waving it to 
me. I sprang to open the cottage door and let him in. I was 
both pleased and surprised at seeing him so unexpectedly. He, 
on his part, threw his arms about my neck and kissed me tenderly. 

“You see, Harry, I have come,” said the dear little fellow. “I 
couldn’t stay away any longer. I must come, whether my papa 
would let me or not; for you are going away to-morrow, aren’t 
you?” 

“ Yes, Francis,” I said, “I am going away to-morrow. It is 
very good, indeed, in you to come and see me, and I am very glad 
to see you. But was it not wrong to come without your father’s 
leave or knowledge ?” 

He looked grave. 

“Yes—it was wrong, Harry; but I couldn’t help it.” 

“And this storm coming up, too, and you at such a distance 
from home! But you will think I am not glad to see you, Francis, 
if I talk in this way; and I am very, very glad indeed.” 

I kissed him, as I placed him in a chair by mine, and took off 
cael snow-sprittkled eap from his bright curly head. His face 


“ That’s right, Harry. I like to hear you say that. I knew 
you would scold me a little for coming when—when papa bade 
me not ; but I thought I would brave the scolding, just to see you 
once more before you go away. It’s a great shame that you must 

“ You know it, then ?—your father got my letter ?” 

“Yes—at noon. I made him let me have it to read. It had 
angered him very much to read it, Harry. It was then that I 
made up my mind to come. But I asked him first, indeed I did, 
Harry.” 

“ Well, he said no ?” 

“ He said he would punish me severely if I tried such a thing.” 

“And he meant it. He will punish you, Francis. Poor child! 
you knew it.” 

“ Yes—I knew he would do what he said, Harry. But, for all 
that, I must come.” And the boy sighed. “ Besides,” he con- 
tinued, “ I wanted to bring you this. You mustn’t look at it till 
I’m gone.” And he pressed something slyly into my hand. 

But I saw. 
precious five pound note—his last birthday present from his father. 
I made him take it back. My heart was almost too full for words, 
as I experienced the faithful and generous affection of this dear 
child ; but I was forced to disappoint him. I assured him firmly, 
though gently, as soon as I could speak steadily, that I could not 
take his gift, and that he must receive it again. I put it in the 
inner pocket of his little jacket, and buttoned both that and his 
coat over it. 

He saw I was resolute, and would not be disputed. The tears 
came into his eyes for a moment, but he brushed them directly 
away. 

“ Well, Harry, if you wont take it now, I shall send it after 
you, or give it to somebody to spend for you.” 

“No, you will not, Francis,” I said, kissing him ; “because it 
would be very wrong. Your father would not wish you to do so, 
perhaps, and you would be doing it without his knowledge. But 
whether he approve or not, I could not take that money from a 
little boy like you ; do you not see, Francis? I should as soon think 
of eating my kitten’s dinner.” 

All this time, the snow-flakes had been falling. Francis sud- 
denly started up from his chair. 

“TI must go now, Harry. See—it snows faster than when I 
came.” 

It did snow faster. A terrible storm it was going to be, by the 
wild, swift driving of the flakes, as they came hurrying down ; 
and I knew that he could not get home in safety now. I was loth 
to let him go; but he declared that he must. 

** Let me send some one up and let your father know where you 
are, that he may send for you, then,” I said. 

No—he must go home himself. I knew this was right, after all, 
though it might not be safe. 

“ Then I must go with you, Francis,” I said, and went to get 
my cloak and cap. 

He was overjoyed to think I was going. He said that after I 
got there, I should stay all night. 

“ No—I shall not go in,” I answered. 
the gate, and come directly home.” 

“ We will see then, Harry,” was his resolute reply. “TI tell 
you my father will keep you after coming up with me in the storm. 
It will be too bad for you to come back.” 

I let him have his own way. But I remembered that my mas- 
ter had forbidden me even to enter his doors again,—that even the 
letter I had written him that day had been received scarcely with 
toleration, by what Francis had said. 


We set off together—Francis and I. Hand in hand we trudged 
along towards his father’s house. It was quite half a league dis- 
tant—a long way, with a storm driving about us, for two boys like 
us to tread. But I was not afraid for myself, though the way was 
lonely and wild. My greatest care was for my little companion. 
I walked fast with him for the first mile, that we might get along 
as far as possible before the storm made much progress. But 
often he grew tired, and then we were forced to proceed more 
slowly. . 

The wind blew violently, and was bitter cold. The road was 
white with snow, and the fences, and the trees. The air was full 
of it; above, around, beneath, nothing but snow was to be seen. 
It fell faster and faster, cutting our faces sharply as we went along, 
stinging like so many thousand needles. And how cold it was! 

“ Francis, how do you feel?” I asked of the little fellow who 
plodded on so bravely at my side, his hand held fast in mine. 
“ Are you very cold ?”’ 

“ Not very,” was the stout answer. 
Harry.” 

And we kept on. I talked to him cheerfully, when I could, to 
keep up his spirits,—that was, when the wind did not take away 
my breath; for, as the storm increased, it seemed to blow from 
every quarter at once. Colder and more icy the snow-laden at- 
mosphere became. Sometimes we could not seo a dozen yards 
before us, so thick and fast fell the flakes. Soon the snow began 
whirling around in drifts across the way. I was glad I had come 
with Francis. Now that the drifts were beginning to form, they 
grew and multiplied fast, and I was forced to lift him through 
them. We made slower progress now. 

An hour must have passed, or nearly that, since we left home, 
and we had not accomplished more than half the distance we were 
to go. But, by my own feelings, I knew that my companion 
must be not only. wearied out, but almost frozen as well. My 
shoes were full of snow; my feet and hands were almost numb 
with cold. My face had scarcely any feeling in it. Still Francis 
plodded on. 

“ How are you now?” I asked, looking down in the little face 


“TI shall leave you at 


“TI can get along nicely, 


It was the pretty embroidered purse, containing a | 


that was red with the beating of the icy storm. 
misgave me as I asked the question. 

“Tt is cold—isn’t it, Harry ?” 

It was all he said: that was uttered in a very faint voice, and I 
was more_troubled than I can tell. 

“ And you are very tired, Francis ?’’ I said. 

“Yes, Harry.” 

The voice was scarcely audible now. There was something be- 
sides the snow on his face. The child was crying silently, with 
tatigue, and cold, and fear. The winds grew wilder, the storm 
more furious, the drifts deeper and co‘der. 

“Do yon think we shall ever get home again, Harry?” came 
the faint, trembling, childish voice to my ear. 

I could not have answered without bursting into tears. I looked 
at Francis. He dragged along more wearily at every step. Stoop- 
ing, I lifted him as weil as I could in my arms, though I staggered 
beneath even his light weight, and stumbled on through the drifts, 
while his head sunk on my shoulder. , 

I could not see my way. The air was all white around me. 
Everything was white. There was no path. I felt myself press- 
ing through a snow-drift ; higher—higher, my feet moved wearily, 
sluggishly. I could feel nothing now—not even the cold. My 
limbs seemed to grow numb—sleepy ; and now I could not see at 
all. Everything became dark. And little Francis was quite still. 
A terrible agony possessed, though it had not the power to rouse 
me from the lethargy that was creeping over me. I think now it 
was the dread that Francis would die of cold. With the last 
struggle of receding consciousness, I tore my own coat from my 
shoulders and wrapped it around him, but as one moving in a 
dream. And I knew no more. * * + 

“Francis wou'd have died had it not been fur him. His own 
coat had been taken off, and covered the child, whom he held 
sheltered in his arms, even in unconsciousness. It was thus we 
found them.” 

Was I awake—and on earth! A glow and a warmth were 
around me. An indistinct brightness afar off, crossed by ever- 
moving figures; and I heard the words I have recorded. The 
glow grew brighter. In a moment more, sight was given me. I 
was awake, and on earth. It was in a wide chamber of my mas- 
ter s house I lay, and my master’s face bent eagerly over me. 

“ Thank Providence, the boy is safe!” 

With a sigh of relieved and terrible suspense, the words broke 
from his lips, as I opened my eyes upon him. From the lips of my 
master! Iheard them. I was really and truly on earth, and not 
in a world of spirits. But it was as if I had come back from the 
grave. 

I had been very near mine. It was only when fully restored te 
consciousness that I knew how near—when I knew that my mas- 
ter and his servants, in going at night-fall to seek through the 
storm for little Francis, whom some one had seen going to the 
house of Harry, the gardener’s boy, had found Harry lying sense- 
less in a drift on the road leading to Mr. Burrage’s, with Francis 
folded in his arms, and sheltered by his coat, which he had taken 
off for the purpose, and which had saved the life of the child by 
the warmth it afforded; when I found both Francis and his 
father by my pillow, and knew that I had saved my little friend by 
submitting to the exposure which had nearly cost me my own life ; 
when I found that the whole story had been related to the father 
by the innocent lips of the child, and my master, shaking my 
hand, with the tears actually standing in his eyes, declared me the 


My very heart 


| preserver of his son’s life, and himself my debtor forever. 


From the circumstances of that day, in my boyhood, sprung the 
fortunes of the man. From the hour in which his beloved son had 
been so nearly lost, so barely saved to him, I held a place with 
Francis in the affections of my master. But my master no more 
—rather a father—a guardian. For to him was due the after- 
prosperity of my parents, who owed a future of happiness to him, 
in his gratitude; and to him, under Providence, I refer the des- 
tiny of the poor gardener’s boy, who was ‘ver after as a son to 
him. At the same academy with Francis, 1 was placed to con 
tinue my education immediately ; and entered, eight years after, 
on my theological studies, after which I was ordained for the min- 
istry. With the hand of a firm, unchangeable friend, Mr. Burrage 
helped me through all this, and gained for me, at last, the life for 
which my soul thirsted. 
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COMPANION. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
LINES TO E. M. H. 


BY F. R. 
Let others hail thee, fairest one, 
An opening flower—a dawning beam! 
Emblems of human love alone, 
To me thy charming beauties seem. 


There's love upon thy pure white brow; 
There's love upon thy gentle lips— 

A fountain sealed! but whence shall fiow 
Such honey as the wild bee sips. 


For God hath gifted thee beyond 
The berald’s bootless pomp of pride, 
With sweeter looks—with smiles more fond 
Than ever decked s monarch’s side. 


Eleanor! be thou ever blest 
And beautiful as now thou art: 
A star of hope in every breast, 
An idol to each kindred heart. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


PYROTECHNICS. 


BY FREDERICK W. SAUNDERS. 

Ir has been sagely remarked by some shrewd observer of human 
nature, that, in every respect, there is as much difference in folks 
as there is in people ; and in nothing is the truth of this remark 
more apparent than the different light in which different people 
view the subject of public amusements; and in no species of 
amusement is there a greater diversity of opinion than in the mat- 
ter of fireworks. There are individuals—few in number, I grant, 
but very respectable, notwithstanding—who hold pyrotechnics in 
utter contempt. To them a bunch of India crackers is full of 
sound and fury, signifying nothing. A blue-light they look upon 
as a burning shame ; @ soaring rocket they consider the height of 
absurdity, and they never weary in making light of Roman can- 
dies. That such individuals have an undoubted right to their own 
opinion, neither you nor I will pretend to dispute, although they 
differ from ourselves so materially. 

Now for my part, although I do not absolutely pine after fire- 
works, I am nevertheless disposed to look upon them with favor, 
particularly when they are exhibited in the proper place and upon 
the proper occasion. But I think I can convince the reader before 
I have done with him, that there are times and seasons when a 
display of this kind, so far from being a source of pleasant amuse- 
ment, becomes in fact a positive evil and an unbearable nuisance, 
as the ensuing narrative will illustrate. 

It happened one day during the fourth of July week just past, 
that Tompkins, having been invited out to dine with a friend, pro- 
ceeded to array himself in his subdued mouse-colored breeches, 
his black velvet vest, and our new black dress coat—and thereby 
hangs an explanation. 

Now it is absolutely necessary that I should make known to the 
reader why I say our dress coat, before I proceed any further, and 
to facilitate the explanation, it must be recollected that my room- 
mate, Tompkins, and myself, are of the same height, weight and 
build, and in every respect precisely similar as regards physical 
conformation, with the trifling exception that, whereas Tompkins 
is rather an ordinary looking gentleman, scarcely possessing a 
claim to that somewhat doubtful title, “ a fine-looking man,” I am, 
on the contrary, a most remarkably—indeed I may say a miracu- 
lously—but never mind, I am not given to blowing my own 
trumpet. When we consider the striking similarity of our config- 
uration, the absurdity and extravagance of possessing between us 
two garments precisely alike, becomes obvious. We long ago 
discovered this great truth, since which one black dress coat, one 
ditto frock, ditto one blue, and one brown ditto ditto, has constitu- 
ted our joint wardrobe. This community of interests is attended 
with peculiar advantages, each of us receiving from our fellow-men 
the deferential consideration due to the possessor of four new 
coats, besides which, they are oftener replaced, and of later styles 
than would be the case if worn by one person only. 

And again, it is much easier to obtain credit, as any sagacious 
and reflecting tailor would be much more easily persuaded to 
deliver a garment on time to a corporate concern than to a single 
individual. Secondly, it is much easier to dodge a tailor, and put 
him off when he becomes importunate, as tailors will. When we 
» -ar the footstep of our relentless creditor approaching our room, 
what strategetical exploit can be more exquisitely beautiful in its 
conception, than to have Tompkins dodge into the closet, while I, 
with a patronizing smile, encounter the knight of the shears on the 
threshold, and with much feeling express my regret that he had 
not called five minutes sooner, as Tompkins had but just gone 
down town for the express purpose of settling his little account, 
and was without doubt at that very instant chasing him (the 
tailor) about the city, with his (Tompkins) breeches pockets 
stuffed almost to bursting with bank notes of a large denomination. 
Such a course of proceeding is pretty sure to send the unwelcome 
visitor off in a pleasant mood, and when after a considerable inter- 
val he calls again, it is only necessary to vary the performance by 
going myself into the closet and leaving my partner as spokesman. 
I have known this single manceuvre to hold the enemy in abeyance 
for three months, and never did I know it to fail of a good effect 

but once, when Tompkins, soon after entering into his closet and 
shutting the door, was seized with a prolonged fit of sneezing, 
which betrayed the hoax and caused our creditor to become so 
ebstreperous that we were compelled, out of respect to ourselves, 


to kick him down stairs. It is true we paid dearly for it, but such 
accidents do not happen every day. 

I mention this little dodge merely as a sample of the many that 
will naturally suggest themselves to a man of talent. Lastly, it is 
almost impossible to enumerate the many benefits beside those al- 
ready mentioned, which flow from a community in coats; and in 
conclusion I would respectfully suggest that you try the experi- 
ment, making a partner either of your room-mate or some trusty 
friend. You are almost certain to succeed, and it cannot be denied 
that you really need a new coat, notwithstanding it would be so 
excessively inconvenient for you to pay for it just now. 

But this is a digression. Tompkins having accepted the invita- 
tion, was of course obliged to wear the new dress coat, for, as is 
well known to all who, like yourself, adorn the higher walks of 
society, that man could not be forgiven, who in this age of enlight- 
enment should attend a dinner party in anything else ; indeed, no 
person who was not determined upon committing social suicide, 
would ever make the insane attempt to swallow a mouthful in any 
other than a black dress coat. The invitation was extended to me 
also, but it being Tompkins’s turn to wear the coat, I of course 
was obliged to decline. Indeed, I could not have accepted had it 
been my turn, for just at present I am making strenuous efforts to 
establish @ reputation among my friends, of being literary, and a 
profound student. To effect this it is necessary for me to eschew 
all hilarity, to affect the dignified and reserved, to walk with my 
claws clasped beneath my coat-tails, my head bowed, my brow 
knitted and my lips muttering ; to start suddenly when spoken to, 
and appear abstracted and thoughtful. It is mighty difficult to 
accomplish all this, for a fellow is apt to forget himself and appear 
inconsistent ; but I am already well paid for my trouble, for it is 
the firm conviction of all my acquaintances that I am engaged 
upon a great work, requiring the profoundest research and study, a 
conviction which I render a certainty by allowing to lie upon my 
table several quires of partially written manuscript, upon the out- 
side sheet of which is inscribed in bold characters, “ Shakspeare 
and the Shakers; being an inquiry as to the real authorship of the 
works hitherto attributed to Mother Goose.” 


But here I am again wandering away from my subject. I must 
stick more closely to my text, or the little incident I had intended 
to relate in about forty-three words, will extend to as many pages. 
To take up the thread of the story then where it was broken off, 
Tompkins donned the black dress coat and went to the dinner 
party, leaving me to my literary labors, which for that day con- 
sisted in repairing sundry rips and rents to which my nether 
garments had been subjected in the battle of life, and replacing 
divers suspender buttons and other of those artificial aids which 
help to support frail human nature in its weary pilgrimage'to the 
grave. Profoundly interested by the absorbing nature of my occu- 
pation, the hours sped swiftly by, until Tompkins’s well known 
footstep was heard upon the stairs. At the moment of his return 
all my energies were bent upon darning a large hole in the toe of 
one of my stockings. The proper performance of this important 
matter I found to be attended with no little difficulty, and it taxed 
my ingenuity to the utmost. Three several times had I obliterated 
all traces of the aperture by passing the needle and yarn backward 
and forward across the objectionable opening, until to all appear- 
ance the stocking was good as new, though there was an evident 
disproportion in its shape. The singular look of the thing 
induced me to try it on, when I found to my surprise that, although 
a perfectly sound stocking, it had somehow become much shorter 
than it was wont, bringing the heel toward the middle of my foot. 
Three separate times I undid my work, and as many times did it 
over again, but with the same result—it was too short. I was a 
good deal vexed at my want of success. There was evidently 
something wrong, unless, indeed, the thing was enchanted, and I 
determined, come what might, to darn that stocking in a proper 
manner and have it long enough too. It had become a matter of 
principle with me to accomplish that object, and I set myself delib- 
erately to consider the cause of the strange phenomenon that had 
thrice baffled me. 

At length an idea occurred to me, and hastily undoing my pre- 
vious work, I took a pint porter bottle, and inserting it in the 
stocking foot, distended and held apart the edges of the foramen 
while I wove the yarn back and forth across it. This plan suc- 
ceeded admirably. I was even more than successful, for not only 
was the stocking long enough, but there was a considerable super- 
abundance of toe to be lapped over. This to be sure was not 
altogether desirable, but I had achieved a victory, and it could be 
borne ; indeed, I rather looked upon that extra bunch of woolen 
as a trophy to my skill and indomitable perseverance. 

It was while in the midst of this absorbing occupation that 
Tompkins hastily entered the room. Too much interested in the 
accomplishment of my object to give much attention to him, I 
merely looked up and again continued my work, while he divested 
himself of his bettermost apparel and stuck himself into other and 
less expensive garments. 

“ There, Jinx,” he said, as he hung our coat in the closet, “I’ve 
been buying a mess of those firework concerns, crackers, torpedoes 
and that sort of thing, to throw out the window at the gals, to 
frighten ’em a bit, you know, on the fourth—wont it be jolly *” 

I admitied that the effect to be produced would without doubt 
be uncommonly jolly. 

“JT say, Jinx,” he continued, as he left the room, “I’m going 
down the harbor with a crowd of chaps, to have a reg’lar high 
time; so you needn’t be alarmed if you don’t sce me back here 
again afore a week from next fall;” and slamming the doer behind 
him he galloped down stairs, leaving me to my labors, which I 
continued with much ardor, being so much pleased with my newly 
discovered plan of darning that I could not bear to stop. One 
stocking after anether was nicely mended, until the supply began 


to fall short, and I was thinking seriously of going to the room of 
some other lodger and repairing his hose for him, so greatly was I 
pleased by the discovery of this new and improved process, when 
the girl who answered the door bell entered with a note. 


The sight of the well-known hand-writing upon the envelope 
put me in such a flurry that I pricked myself consumedly with tho 
darning needle in my hurry to get hold of the note. It was from 
Carrie! ‘The beloved female with many expressions of endearment 
gave me to understand that, had the fates so willed it that she 
could visit the theatre that evening and witness the enactment of 
that highly intellectual drama, “ ‘The Forty Thieves,” her happi- 
ness would have been complete. ‘‘ But,’’ continued the note, “ if 
it was so ordered by an over-ruling destiny that she was to be 
dcbarred from that as from other innocent amusements, she would 
try to bear up under it, and though her heart bled, she would wear 
a smile on her countenance, and in my own beautiful language, 
‘ suffer and be strong.’ ”’ 

The meek spirit of resignation evinced in the missive touched 
me deeply. It would have touched any chap, particularly if his 
adored had credited to himself Mr. Longfellow’s fanciful version 
of that grey-headed recommendation to “ grin and bear it.”’ 

There was no resisting such an appeal as this. No human 
power could have prevented my going to the theatre that evening, 
and taking my dear Carrie. I do not think I should have 
wavered in my resolution, even if it had cost me three dollars. It 
was already quite late in the afternoon, and the performance began 
early ; so casting aside the half-darned stocking, which now held 
only a secondary place in my mind, I looked anxiously at my 
watch; but I might as well have looked at a brick—the thing 
being intended rather for show than for service—the fact of my 
looking at it at all being more the result of a habit I have con- 
tracted by a frequent pretended consultation of the turnip when in 
company. But to do the concern justice, it has a magnificent 
case, and, as Tompkins says, “ It has been a good time-keeper in 
its day, but it aint now and never was.” I was therefore not in 
the least disappointed at not being able to learn anything from 
that source, and running the superior portion of my tenement of 
clay so far out the fourth story window that I nearly lost my bal- 
ance and precipitated myself into the strect below, I was enabled 
to get a glimpse of the church clock. It wanted but just twenty 
minutes of the time mentioned in the bills for the curtain to rise 
“ precisely.” Withdrawing my head and shoulders and so forth 
from their exposed position, I proceeded to make a hasty toilet. 
To wash and shave the “human face divine,” to brush the two 
rows of teeth appertaining to that divine face, and to neatly tie a 
flaming red cravat immediately beneath the whole divine concern, 
occupied just no time at all. Jumping into my boots and under 
my hat, I ran my arms into the sleeves of our dress coat and left 
the house. I noticed there was something heavy in one of the 
tail pockets, but being in too great a hurry to examine what it 
might be, I walked rapidly toward Carrie’s residence. The dear 
child was in ecstacies of delight at seeing me, she was so—so glad 
I had come ; she hadn’t the remotest idea her little note would in- 
duce me to go to the theatre; indeed, she hadn’t thought of such 
a thing when writing it, etc., etc., very much after the manner 
your own little darling goes on. 

I admire to hear Carrie lie, she does it so prettily ; so circum- 
navigating her with my cont-sleeve, I kissed her, of course, precisely 
as I would any one of my charming young lady readers, if sho 
was my beau and was going with me to a jollification ; though for 
that matter I don’t think I should hold back hard enough to pull 
the buttons off my coat, if the young lady aforesaid possessed 
neither of the aforesaid qualifications. 1 will not insist, however, 
upon this latter point, for there is no knowing how I might feel 
under fire; I should, nevertheless, like amazingly to try. 

But to continue: there was little for Carrie to do, she being 
already as well prepared for the excursion as though our going had 
been decided upon a week previous ; so taking one of her little 
wings under my arm, we walked rapidly toward the theatre, chat- 
ting and giggling and saying nice things to each other, just as 
pleasant and happy as anything. Arrived at the spacious and 
brilliantly-lighted entrance to the temple of the drama, with the 
monstrous placards upon either side, my attention was attracted by 
the staring letters announcing the play, and I unconsciously uttered 
in an audible tone, “‘ The Forty Thieves.” 

“ Yis, mister, and there ’ll be forty-one when you get inside !’’ 
shouted a ragged little pocket edition of a man, as amid the laugh- 
ter of the bystanders he prudently took himself out of my reach. 

Now, although I am by no means of an irritable disposition, or 
given to flying into a passion without cause, I was nevertheless 
vexed by the impertinent remark of that miserable little boy, and 
nothing but the fact of my having a lady on my arm, the fear of 
the police, the danger of being late to the play, the probable inter- 
ference of the crowd, the chance that the affair would be mentioned 
in the papers in connection with my name, and the danger that 
some big fellow would take the boy’s part and give me something 
I could not buy at the apothecary’s, prevented me rushing after 
that ragged, impudent youngster and demolishing him on the spot. 

A moment’s reflection upon the above objections enabled me to 
overcome my propensity to tear the offender limb from limb ; and 
having with some little difficulty procured tickets, we were fortu- 
nate enough to obtain seats in the very centre of the house, where, 
in listening to the fiddlers fiddling upon their fiddles, and in con- 
templating a splendid portrait of the immortal Shakspeare, with a 
forehead fourteen inches in height, 1 speedily “recovered my 
temper,” as people ridiculously say; though why they should say 
so I never could divine, for it seems more reasonable to me that 
when a fellow is getting over a mad fit he is losing the temper he 
had aboard when his anger was excited, and that he recovers his 
temper when the injury or insult, or whatever it may be, is repeated. 
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For my part, I cannot recollect a single instance of having my 
nose pulled or being kicked, that I did not gain temper amazingly. 
I will not occupy valuable space with an account of the play, 
but hasten at once to the catastrophe. Let it suffice that every- 
thing went off admirably, the audience being particularly fascinated 
with the irresistible manner in which “ first thief” (Mr. Junius 
Bratas Boots) would every now and again pop his head out of an 
olive jar and then pop it back again, a proceeding which brought 
down the house every one of the thirteen times it was repeated. 

In this play, as all theatre-goers are doubtless aware, a consid- 
erable amoant of vocal music is often introduced, particularly if 
the stock company happen to have voices the slightest degree 
above the miserable—and in this respect our company was espe- 
cially favored—one lady in particular, who “executed” an incredible 
number of songs, having formerly been prima donna to an Ethi- 
opian troupe. One of her pieces was immensely popular; twice 
had it been encored, and now she was preparing to sing it 
the third time. She began; the audience listened in breathless 
attention ; she commenced the second verse; you might have 
heard a pin drop (nine pin); she struck into a cadenza, her voice 
rising high and shrill in a sort of quivering squeal, like the open- 
ing notes of a horse’s neighing, only less musical—a sort of thing 
called in musical parlance “a trill.”’ 

To say that I was entranced by the music, would be to chronicle 
a whopper—to me it seemed but small potatocs, anyhow. Not so 
the rest of the house—they literally held their breaths in silent 
admiration. Thinking I might as well improve the opportunity 
by blowing my ngse, I sent one of my hands round behind me to 
my coat pocket on an exploring expedition in search of Sir John 
Handkerchief, and having discovered it, I began to draw it slowly 
forth. I may have drawn it half way out of my pocket—perhaps 
a little more, perhaps a little less—I will not pretend to be strictly 
accurate in this particular, but let the proportion removed be what 
it may, it was while the audience was the most silent and atten- 
tive, and when the singer was in the midst of one of her shrillest 
and shakiest squeals, and making her worst faces at us, that there 
occurred directly behind me a loud and most appalling crack, per- 
haps as loud as a small pistol, but in the perfect silence sounding 
like the thunders of Jove. In an instant all was confusion; the 
cantatrice faltered and stopped, the audience as one man sprang to 
their feet, while I, no less astonished than the rest, turned sharply 
round to see who the presumptuous individual might be that dared 
explode a torpedo so close to me, muttering an indignant “ put 
him out” as I did so. 

Not being able to fix upon any one as the perpetrator of the 
deed, I gave another tug at my handkerchief to remove the rest 
from my pocket, when crack, crack, crack! went more torpedoes, 
still behind me. Astonished, I again turned and beheld all eyes 
fixed upon me, while at the same time a muffled spluttering and 
snapping of unmistakable India crackers, and a thin smoke rising 
in my immediate vicinity, gave birth to a terrific idea—the recol- 
lection of Tompkins’s purchase of fireworks flashed into my mind. 
Hastily thrusting my hand into one of my coat pockets, I withdrew 
it again with the speed of lightning—burnt! For an instant I was 
motionless with amazement and horror, but a sharp burning sensa- 
tion quickly roused me to action. Grabbing my coat-tails in both 
hands, I endeavored to smother the fire. Vain attempt! it only 
rendered matters still worse. Halfa dozen of those confounded 

squirming concerns called serpents flew out through my fingers, 
and emitting a stream of sparks in their course, flew over and 
under and around among the ladies, singeing their hair and setting 
fire to their laces. 

A terrible uproar ensued; men shouted “ put him out!” and 
thumped the floor with their canes, women screamed and fainted, 
and came to and screamed again, louder than ever, while amid the 
tumult I descried a couple of police officers making for me; but 
there was little need of their services ; I was quite as anxious to 
depart as they could possibly be to have me go, for the unexpected 
‘fire in the rear”’ produced a sensation which the reader can only 
appreciate by finishing this article while seated upon a red-hot 
griddle. With both hands holding my coat-tails straight on end 
behind me, and thereby in a slight degree diminishing the acute 
pain, I darted up the aisle, over the benches and down the stairs, 
capsizing men, women and children in my headlong course. Out 
of the building I rushed, a trail of sparks and exploding crackers 
streaming behind, amid the hoots and jeering cries of “ go it, 
comet,” from the boys. 

Panting and exhausted with fatigue and pain, I reached home 
just as the last piece of that infernal bunch of pyrotechnics burnt 
itself out. Crawling up to my room, I proceeded to do that which 
it would have been better had I done before—to wit: to remove 
my coat from my shoulders. But let those who think I could have 
done so try the experiment themselves, and they will find that the 
instinctive action of their claws to hold the fire as far as possible 
from their persons, will keep them too busy to accomplish any 
other object which upon deliberate and cool reflection may seem 
to be the better course. Upon examination | found one tail of the 
coat completely burnt off, and the other partly gone, while my 
pants were burnt all over—ia short, they were badly damaged. 
Throwing the coat and a heartfelt explication together into a cor- 
ner, I flung myself into a chair and immediately flung myself out 
again. A sitting position was a decidedly uncomfortable one. 

But I will pass over the events of that night. The next day I 
walked over to see Carrie; she rallied me good-humoredly upon 
my accident and asked me to sitdown. I declined and walked 
home again. I welked my room all day. I believe I am getting 
fond of walking ; I didu’t use to be, If I was a member of the 
present Congress, I feel certain that a fair exhibition of my claims 
would ensure my appointment as a member of a perpetual standing 
committee. 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THE CHILD’S PRAYER. 


Little hands are clasped in prayer, 
Holy incense on the air 

Wafted to the fount of love— 
Pleasing to the One abovo. 
Listen—for my child doth pray! 
They have taught her how to say 


“Our Father,” give to me 
Thought and heart to worship thee ; 
Thou, from whom al! blessings come— 
Parents, pleasures, friends and home— 
All my warmest love and praise 
To my Maker would I raise! 


Tn this world of trial, sin, 
Father, keep me pure within ; 
Make me gentle, true and kind, 
Onward, upward, thee in mind— 
Till at last through Him I rise, 
Jesus opens Paradise! 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


A HOT NIGHT IN THE CITY. 


BY MRS. E. WELLMONT. 

Ir is trying enough to feel, as the church clock twangs out the 
hour of ten, that the thermometer stands at 90°, by moonlight ; to 
see the streets getting gradually thinned ; the man with the checked 
coat who compromised his dignity by sitting in his doorway, and 
the daughters who promenaded, bareheaded, with their fans, 
dressed in gossamer, retiring for the night; the clerk and his pret- 
ty little seamstress, who have just taken an “ice” together, are 
separating ; house-doors adjacent, over the way and further up the 
hill, are slammed together, and the great keys are turned to bid 
defiance to night burglars. There is no gas burning, for the moon 
has taken the office frnm the lamplighter; only here and there a 
hatless pedestrian is wending toward his lodgings, perchance 
dreading to reach his small attic chamber, the window of which 
careless Mag has left open all day to the full blaze of the sun, and 
the bed which he would give his last dime to know has no unwel- 
come tenants ; he goes whistling along with the hope that he shall 
be master workman by-and-by, and build his house, and find his 
mate, and keeps pondering over what Jenny said when he last met 
her, until he has reached his suffocating room, away down in 
Mechanics’ Alley. And Jenny, too, sits in her upper room, 
watching to see “ Thomas ”’ pass, hiding herself behind the flaunt- 
ing, fluttering curtain, while the perspiration rolls off her broiled 
face ; for she has just left the ironing-table, where a dozen of mis- 
tress’ skirts are made to stand alone with polished stiffness, and 
the bosoms and collars of the father and sons will require another 
hot day to rumple. 

And it has now come to be eleven—so says the same church 
clock, and scarcely a being is seen; and feeling solitary, we, too, 
are missing. Spiral mattress—what a luxury you are! Linen 
sheets, cold and agreeable, who can say aught against yout City 
house, with the whole story unoccupied, and such delicious breezes 
playing through opened windows and wide halls, how can we en- 
vy poor musquito-bitten friends at Nahant, or those pent up in 
little closets nicknamed “‘lodging-rooms,” even at the “ Notch,” 
or at Niagara at the “International,” where the eternal roar keeps 
one wakeful? Why not say your grateful prayers for such a 
home, and go to sleep in happy contentment? Cool and quiet, 
such may be your honest intention; but alas! just as you are 
about sallying off to dream-land, that baby over the way sets up 
its nightly serenade. If this were its first concert, we would pity 
it and lie awake,—but no; every night for a fortnight, at about 
the same hour, the little tyrant grows restless, and cares neither 
for disturbing nurse or neighbor. How visions of Godfrey’s cor- 
dial, and valerian, and soothing syrups rise before us! No mis- 
take—we heard the pap-spoon drop on the floor. How long is the 
query, before it takes effect? The hour of midnight is tolled out, 
and still the baby cries. How long before he will get his teeth ? 
But then there is the pain always right under the front breadth, 
and can we suppose “dear little Johnny” is going to suffer in 
silence * 

And now comes retrospection. It was just so last year. Other 
tenants occupied the same premises ; the baby cried just as all 
over-fed children do cry, and the nurse slept on and let it pursue 
its disturbing employment. And so we moved into the back 
chamber. True, we had seen a family moving in at the next 
door some days ago; but we never thought about their having a 
baby, and never should, had we not been aroused at the same 
hour as before by the long-continued, unending, snarling little 
wretch (the mother calls it angel), who would not be appeased un- 
til the nurse had recourse to the old-fashioned custom of sitting in 
a common chair and violently rocking, accompanied with the old 
goose melody of “lullaby baby on the tree-top,” ete. The per- 
spiration settled on my brow, @ burning sensation came over my 
limbs, an irresistible impulse to sit at the window and give up all 
ideas of invoking Morpheus. 

It is one o’clock! What train of cars leaves the city at this 
hour? Yet there is the whistle; the steam is on; the passengers 
are in cool quarters, and how swiftly they leave us behind who are 
soon to encounter another burning high pressure, and feel the ill 
effects of this night’s restlessness. 

It is now three o’elock! The ponderous ice-carts have just 
struck yonder bridge; the office-boy is trudging along two hours 


in advance of his usual time ; noises, such as only can be heard at 
early dawn, are distinct; a little bird has come to sing his plain- 
tive note before the bustle of the day; the baby is hushed; a few 
pedestrians are dimly seen, perchance they, too, have had a sleep- 
less night; the sounds of active life are fast returning; house- 
maids are cleaning the sidewalks to the entire destruction of broom- 
corn, and sand is faithfully washed out between the interstices of 
bricks ; yet it is a fashion—nay, a housebold law, which must be 
obeyed when necessary, and when not so. 

Morning has come! You close windows, darken rooms, read 
journals, letters from friends in various quarters. One tells you 
“‘ what an icy chillness came over him as he yesterday went into 
the Tuckerman Ravine, and found a huge anmelted snow-bank.” 
Another speaks of “an iceberg encountered in a given latitude ;” 
and yet another represents himself “under shade trees, where the 
brooks are gurgling by, and the breezes are laden with the fra- 
grance of the newly-mown hay.” Now whither shall we go? 

We have tasted all these enjoyments ; the novelty—or shall we 
call it the enthusiasm *—which such scenes occasioned has died 
out of us, and in hot weather it cannot be re-kindled. We know 
from experience what it is to be primmed up at the “United 
States” in Saratoga, and be present at a sweltering “hop” in the 
evening. At the White Mountains, too, when the sun at midday 
struck us speechless, and took all the sublimity away. On the 
seashore, where burning sand glittered till oureyes grew dim ; and 
epicurean tit-bits lost all flavor; and in the homestead, too, under 
the shade trees whose long shadows protected us from glare, and 
a desire to change our place. And yet, were it not that those 
babies keep up such an unceasing, inharmonious concert, we 
should cast our vote to remain in our own domicil until dogdays 
are ended, and then with renewed vigor we would taste the plea- 
sures of travelling. “Better bear the ills we have,” than fly to 
others we know all about. We only grieve for those who cannot 
withstand the tyrant custom which they fancy must be complied 
with—of eating hotel dinners in flounces out of which the starch 
is taken; of lounging in drawing-rooms among a promiscuous 
crowd who know not how to dispose of themselves; of fanning 
ourself with very vexation because the lodging-room is so small 
and illy ventilated ; and of hearing, to increase the annoyance, 
that the charge is nearly doubled at this hotel compared with five 
years ago, when we tarried there. “ Yet we have engaged the 
rooms,” says my friend, “and we must remain. Come and see 
us and attend a Fremont ratification meeting. We are to have 
glorious times next week.” Just as if we would go a hundred 
miles to attend a political gathering, when we can witness sus. + 
spectacle almost any evening from our own windows! Besides, 
it is too hot weather for us to draw our conclusions as to which 
party we had better belong. We have read “ Upham’s Life of 
Fremont,” and thought Young America had in him all the requi- 
sites to make him the most available candidate; and we have 
heard much to respect in Mr. Buchanan. We remember, too, 
how imposing was his appearance at a certain watering-place, 
where we sojourned with him; and had we with prophetic eyes 
then looked upon him as a candidate for the presidency, we 
should have sought to know him better. 

But as women are excused from “stumping it” in favor of 
either candidate, and both parties are well represented by scores of 
our friends, we will take time to consider who would have our vote 
were we allowed to give one. But we must coolly reflect, and 
with the present intention of keeping dark and comfortable and at 
home, if we survive a few more hot nights in the city, our “ ratifi- 
cation meeting ”’ will be to call home all sojourners who are car- 
ried off by custom or fashion, and enduring “all the ills that flesh 
is heir to,” no longer to victimize themselves, but rally under one 
common standard upon which is legibly inscribed the word home. 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tae Lirs Apventures oF James P. Becxwourts. Illustrated. New York: 

Harper & Brothers. 1856. l2mo. pp. 537. 

Of course this book will have a great sale—and it deserves it. It is a thrill- 
ing narrative of a white man—an American, brought up among the Indians, 
and ultimately a chief of the Ciow nation. As a mountaineer, a hunter, a 
scout, a pioneer, and a faithful servant of the United States, on the war- = 
and in battle, his romantic adventures deserve to be perpetuated. 
was written by T. D. Bonuer, at the dictation of the hero. For sale by Redding 


& Co. 
Tug Toncue or Fire: or, The True Power of Christianity. Wa. ARruve 

A.M. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1856. 18mo. 

A powerfully written work of religious truth, sianuiiens of serious thought, 
and of great practical value. For sale by Redding & Co. 

Bernarp Liz. An Historical Romance. Philadelphia: J.B. Lippincott & Co. 

1856. 12mo. pp. 287. 

The period of this story embraces the Texan revolution and the Mexican 
war, a fine field for graphic narrative. In his portraiture of southwestern 
character, the author has avoided the ‘ impossible’ dialect attributed to the 
people of the southwest by many American writers. The name of the author 
(Col. Jeremiah Clemens), will alone give this book a wide currency. For sale 
by Redding & Co. 


Encusa Trarrs. By R. W. Emzrson. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 

1856. 12mo. pp. 312. 

We are inclined to think that this work will somewhat disappoint the ad- 
mirers of Emerson. It isa rather slipshod and less performance, with 
here and there a bright aud sparkiing thought, and an occasional of 
— and eloquence. We are curious to see what the English will say to 

their portraits as painted by the American philosopher 


New Music.—From Oliver Ditson, Washington Street. we have the “‘ Cham- 
lain March,” the ** Brunette Polka," Gipsey Polka,” 
rom G. P. Reed & Co., 13 Tremout Street, boston, * gels ever 

near us,” by James G. Burnett; “ The Truest Wriend is God,” a sacred song; 
and La fraviata altz. 
Tus Anos. rus Hovse.—Tus Espovsats. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

The favor with which “ The Betrothal” was received will ensure a warm 
welcome for this continuation, and both will grow upon the reader. Both 
* The Betrothal ” and ** The Espousals”’ are full of exquisite gems of ex; 
the and pure. The simplicity of the book 
is one of its recommendations 


Covsin Rev. Ricnarp Barua, author of the Ingoldsby Le- 
gends.” Buffalo: A. Burke. 1866. l2mo. pp. 377. 
This story first ret some years since. in ‘* Blackwood’s Magazine,” and 
was then read with tne greatest interert. We are not aware that it has ever 
before appeared in book form. If so, the American publisher deserves credit 


Fer sale by G. W. Cottrell, 36 Cormbill, Boston. 
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BALLOU’S 


BUGENE PIERRE GODARD, THE AERONAUT. 
We present, on this page, a fine it by Hill, 
from an admirable photograph by 
Silsbee and Case, of this city, of e most daring and 
successful of living serial navigators, a gentleman 
who has added an American to a European reputa- 
tion. Eugene Pierre Godard is a native of France, 
and was born at ignolles-Monceaux, in the banlieu 
of Paris, Ai t 27,1827. From an early age he 
exhibited a decided penchant for aerial adventure, and 
read up everything relating to aerostatics with the ut- 
most avidity. His passion for soaring above the earth 
was first gratified on the 8th of , 1847, at 
which date he made his first ascension from Lisle in 
a paper balloon inflated with heated air. Since that 
time he has made repeated ascensions, his last from 
this city, being his three hundred and seventh voyage. 
In E , he has ascended from Paris and other 
cities in nose. and from cities in England, Germa- 
ny, Italy and Belgium. At Gratz, in Germany, he 
had the misfortune to lose a noble balloon, the “‘ Eu- 
ropa.” He had made a brilliant ascension, had de- 
scended in safety and-was letting vet gas, — a 
b der, tlessly lighting a , set fire to 
the balloon was almost 
instantly consumed. In October, 1851, he went from 
Paris to Belgium, a distance of 200 leagues, in twenty- 
four hours. He has crossed, in his balloon, the Eng- 
lish Channel, the Carpathian Mountains and the 
Alps. On one occasion he took a mg ne 
Paris to Versailles, landing them safely. From Vien- 
na, he made, in the space of six hours, six 
ascensions with the balloon at liberty, and eight as- 
censions to the extremity of a long rope, permitting 
some of the most distinguished ladies of the city to 
experience the novel sensation of rising in the air. 
Many distinguished European celebrities have been, at 
different times, the compagnons de of M. Godard 
—among others, Arago, the astronomer, Victor Hugo, 
the author, and Prince Murat. On the apprehension 
of hostilities in Europe, M. Godard offered his ser- 
vices to Louis Napoleon, proposmg the establishment 
of acorps of aeronauts, for the purpose of making 
military reconnoissances. It will be remembered that 
the victory of Fleurus, won by the French in the 
days of the first republic, was attributed to the information ob- 
tained by observations made from a balloon over the enemy’s 
lines. is Napoleon courteously declined the offer, but the 
Austrian government, to whem he made a similar proposal, ac- 
cepted it conditionally, and if they had sent an army into the 
field, M. Godard would have been employed as chief of an aero- 
nautic corps, with high rank and pay. An official agreement to 


this effect was drawn up and signed by the minister of war and | 


other authorities. M. Godard came to this country, landing in 
this city in 1854, and made his first ascension from the Hippo- 
drome, New York. He was quite successful in New York, New 
Orleans, Havana and other places, and particularly so at Man- 
chester, N. H., on the 4th of July last. On this occasion, as on 
that of his first ascension from this city, he appeared mounted on 


Os 


ficent 
awaited us. The descending sun 
behind the Highlands. A mass of cut our 
view of the earth, and we seemed li 


ed our ears with a certain distinctness.” “ The 
with his parting rays obliquely illuminated the 
could see our shadow upside down. egrees, 
splendid picture was veiled by the shadows of even- 
ing, and the sun’s disk finally disappeared behind 
the mountains. ‘The sun leaves us too soon,’ said 
. Godard, ‘let us go and find him.’ A little bal- 
last thrown overboard sufficed to unveil to our won- 
dering eyes a new horizon still glorified by the rays of 
setting sun. We can say, hereafter, with perfect 
truth, that we have seen the sun set twice in one day. 
The moon rose. We were now nearer the earth, and 
our shadow followed us in the form of a mic 


SS balloon in black, thrown into relief upon « luminous 


M. EUGENE PIERRE GODARD. 


a live horse. He has such complete command of his nerves, that, 
suspended to a bar below his car, he performs a variety of difficult 
peepee feats with as much coolness and certainty as an acro- 

t in an arena on terra firma. He is generally accompanied in 
his air voyages by Madame Godard, who is perfectly fearless and 
thoroughly acquainted with the management of a balloon. Sev- 
eral American editors have accompanied our aeronaut into the 
realms of space—among them representatives of the New Orleans, 
New York and Boston presses. Mr. Fuller, of the New York 
Mirror, who ascended from New York, was much pleased with his 
trip, and wrote a glowing description of it. “The city itself,” 
said Mr. Fuller, “ seemed cauctly like a miniature block model 
city, or like the village built with toy houses on parlor floors by 
children. The horizon seemed to rise, giving the earth a concave 


NW 


CROSSING THE FORD.—* COME ALONG.” 


cloud. Soon, upon our left we discerned a city in a 
glow of <peelight which we rightly judged to be Patter- 
son. © continued to descend, and, in a litele while, 
within hail - above a deep 
valley.”” Our contemporary, Mr. J. Howard A 
who from this in company with Bon: 
siceur and Madame , Mr. Geo L. Colburn 
of Boston, and Mr. F. 8. Merritt, of* bury, June 
28, 1856, was equally well pleased. He alludes to a 
phenomenon noticed by all aeronauts. ‘Our car 
peared to be statjonary; and it seemed as if that, in- 
stead of leaving the earth, the earth was gradually re- 
ceding, then rapidly sinking away from us 
leaving our balloon and car suspended in mid air.” 
The balloon (the America) used on this occasion, was 
sixty-two feet high, forty-two in horizontal diameter, 
and contained more than 45,000 cubic feet of illumin- 
ating gas. It was subsequently ruptured, and had been 
through so many storms as to be no longer considered safe. M. 


Godard is now having constructed a new one of a large size. 


CROSSING THE FORD. “COME ALONG.” 

This is one of those charming artistic conceptions, whose sim- 
plicity and truth to nature ensure sympathy and popularity. A 
young mother, laden with her burthen ftom the reaping field, is 
crossing the stream, followed by a charming child, the image of 
herself, a miniature copy of a rustic belle. Though the child is 
apparently left to its own guidance, and the mother, to inculcate 
self-reliance, bids it ‘come along,” yet you see in her expression, 
her backward glance, the most tender watchfulness. Should the 
child miss its foothold, it would be in its mother’s arms and clasp- 
ed to her heart before it could strike the water. 


: ANION. 
I 
| ; appearance. There was not the slightest oscillation 
FF : to the car, which seemed to be ‘tly stationary, ex- 
copt when very near the earth.” Mr. Lassalle, of the 
y New York “Courier des Etats-Unis,” who accom- 
placed upon record a spirited account of his sensa- 
f 4 tions and his experiences. When they were abont a 
Sy 
> ‘ in free space Ne rt ess sounds fror below reach- 
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x THE WILL AND THE HEALTH. 

If the truth could be known, it would be found that, perhaps, in 
eight cases of sickness out of ten, the disorder is brought on by 
the morbid and excited imagination of the victim. Intense fear 
of disease is sufficient to produce it, and*in the sickly seasons of the 
year, we cannot too powerfully exert our will to banish apprehen- 
sion and keep our minds perfectly easy. The learned Feuchler- 
slebon says :-—*‘ The principal cause of an habitual unhealthy state 
is an exaggerated attention to everything that concerns the body. 
It is pitiful to see narrow minds occupied by an incessant and 
minute care for their physical existence, and wearing themselves 
awayeby habitual anxiety. The physician, whom they are never 
weary of consulting, only feels contempt for them. These people 
die of the desire to live!’ The effect produced on most people 
of weak minds, by reading medical works in which different mala- 
dies are described, is well known. It often happens in studying 
diseases of the eye that, the fear of amaurosis striking the imagi- 
nation, the sight finally becomes affected by that fear alone. An 
English servant, after reading an account of a frightfal death 
caused by the bite of a mad dog, was seized with symptoms of 
hydrophobia, and only owed his life to the most careful treatment. 
Goethe says :—“ During an epidemic fever which raged around 
me, I was exposed to inevitable contagion, and felt the first at- 
tacks, but succeeded in saving myself (I am convinced of it) sole- 
ly by the exercise of a strong will. The power of the will at such 
moments is almost incredible: it expands, so to speak, through- 
out the whole body, whieh it places in a condition of activity to 
repel injurious influences. Fear is a condition of indolent weak- 
ness which surrentlers us defenceless to the victorious attacks of 
the enemy.” These are facts worth remembering and acting on, 
and they are seasonable hints. 


A New Nove rerre.—In The Flag of our Union of this week, 
we commence a novelette from that favorite writer, Dr. J. H. 
Rosrneson, author of “‘ The Silver Knife,” and other frontier sto- 
ries. It is entitled, “Never Fair: or, The Children of the 
Border. A Tale of Kentucky.” Let no one forget to procure 
the first number of the new story, which has all the charm and 
romance of frontier life. 


Loox 1x upon Him.—Dwellers in the neighborhood of City 
Hall Avenue have found an exceedingly neat and convenient place 
for dining at No. 14 Niles’s Block, kept by Andrew J. Hall. The 
viands are served in the most expeditious and cleanly manner, 
and at a marvellously cheap rate. 


For Firesipe.—All who have seen Ballou’s Dollar 
Monthly admit it to be the cheapest magazine in the world, with 
its hundred pages of reading matter in each number, besides two 
pages of original humorous mteatone .—New England Farmer. 


SPLINTERS. 


«++. It is asserted that the “ Life of Washington ”’ will yield its 
author, Irving, one hundred thous nd dollars! 
+++. The London Athenwum predicts that Buchanan Read will 
be a sharer of Longfellow’s laurels. 
+++» Victor Hugo made fifty thousand francs out of the first 
edition of his “‘ Contemplations,” lately published. 
. Sarah Felix is in Paris, picking up a talented French 
company, to try the experiment of French plays in New York. 
«+++ The diamond found by a poor woman on the shore ot 
Lake Superior, is quite a wind-fall, or rather a water-fall. 
+++. The St. Nicholas Hotel, New York, including its furni- 
ture, cost one million nine hundred thousand dollars ! 
+++» The new pavement for Chatham Street and the Bowery 
will cost about two hundred thousand dollars, it is said. 
+++» In transplanting shade trees, let them stand in the same 
direction as their original growth. 
+++. It is said that a mania for drinking laudanum has lately 
developed itself extensively in this country. 
The Brooklyn, N. Y., Water-works will be in operation in 
two years, and supply ten milligms of gallons daily. 
+++» Childhood is like a polished mirror collecting and reflect- 
ing images from everything that surrounds it. 
«++. The threshold of life is known by the number “21” on 
the door. Knock boldly, and enter like a man. 
The cultivation of flowers is the most innocent occupation 
in the world. It injures no one, and rewards itself. 
+... To discover new sights it is only necessary to look at old 
objects with increased attention. 
+++» Mr, Strickland, for twelve years past an actor of some 
note has abandoned the stage for the pulpit. 
+++» Money flows into Uncle Sam’s treasury faster than it flows 
out. The old gentleman is getting rich. 
Johnson lately swam across Niagara River between 
the Falls and the Suspension Bridge. 
- Max Maretzek’s opera season at the New York Academy 
of Music closes the Gres of October. 
+++» Hon. Edward Everett has made a donation of five hun- 
dred dollars to the Dorchester High School to establish a library, 
+++» It is said thas “ the lunatic, the lover and the poet are of 
imagination all compact.” 
+++» Limnsus the botanist had a floral clock, which measured 
time by flowers blooming stated hours of the day. 


DUELLING ABROAD. 

Recent occurrences having produced a pretty general discussion 
of the principle and practice of duelling, one of the last relics of 
& past age, a French paper, in reply to one of our journals, has 
given some curious statements as to the way they manage matters 
in the land of Louis Napoleon. It appears that the laws against 
duelling are entirely impotent—for public opinion sanctions the 
custom, and juries refuse to find defendants guilty. Duelling 
may be considered as still forming a part of the “ institutions,” as 
we say, of a people among whom the love of arms and glory has 
for centuries predominated over all the ether impulses of national 
character. Under Louis Philippe, the “ citizen-king,” all efforts to 
abolish duelling proved useless. Every man who, when chal- 
lenged, avoids a hostile meeting, is infallibly despised in France, 
both by the men, who regard the practice as the personal safe- 
guard of their honor, by the women, who esteem only brave 
hearts, and by the very children, of whom a majority are taken to 
fencing-schools and shooting-galleries, as soon as they have strength 
to handle a sword or pistol. To avoid responsibility to the impla- 
cable law of public opinion, it is necessary fora man to have 
already given proofs of personal courage—and when Emile de 
Girardin, struck in public by Emile Pages, had recourse to the 
courts of law for redress, he had already killed Armand Carrel, 
sword in hand. 

The statistics of duelling in France since 1830 would show that 
the pistol is as common a weapon as the sword in these encoun- 
ters. The reason is plausible,—every one is not a swordsman, but 
every one can fire a shot, and an equality between the combatants 
is more easily established. Duels with swords are usually fought 
after trivial provocations, such as insulting expressions—and in 
such cases a slight effusion of blood is deemed a sufficient salve 
for wounded honor. If the quarrel is of sufficient gravity to 
really tarnish the honor of one of the parties, then itis generally 
agreed that the combatants shall fight as long as they can keep 
their feet or hold a sword. The small-sword is not the only 
weapon used. Soldiers and naval officers frequently employ the 
sabre, either the formidable weapon of the heavy dragoons, or the 
smaller arm of the light cavalry. 

In encounters with the pistol there are several modes of combat. 
1. Simultaneous firing at a marked distance, fifteen or twenty paces 
and at the word. This is the least murderous. 2. Alternate shot, 
with leisurely aim, after the privilege of the first fire has been de- 
cided by lot. Extremely dangerous. 3. Firing at will, without 
regard to priority, and with the liberty of advancing on each other 
up to a certain point. 4. Fight across a handkerchief, or at point 
blank with two pistols, of which one only is loaded. This is a 
death-duel in all its barbarity. Chance alone is then called on to 
decide between two irreconcilable enemies. 

The duels fought in the German universities, where only the 
faces are exposed, and where the seconds measure the length of 
the wounds with straws—so many inches being an offset to such 
an insult, so many to another—are well known, and form the ridic- 
ulous part of a grave and tragic picture. 

ON DIT. 

Among the political gossip of the day is the following: 
said that Great Britain is fearful that Louis Napoleon has his eye 
and will soon have his claw on the crown of Spain, and that it has 
advised, or will advise Spain to sell Cuba to us at a fair price, in 
order to raise the “sinews of war,’”’ wherewithal to stave off the 
aggressive advances of Mr. L.N. We think and have always 
thought, that it would be really good policy in Spain to sell Cuba 
to us. They cannot hope to retain it for many years, and surely 
it is better for them to secure a full equivalent for the “ pearl of 
the Antilles,” rather than lose it by a revolution. That a suc- 
cessful revolution, if matters remain as they are, will take place 
before a very great lapse of time, there cannot be a reasonable 
doubt. There is a free and aspiring spirit at work among the na- 
tive Cubanos, which in time will find a vent in action, and the 
fruitless attempt on the part of Spain to repress such a revolution 
will cost them a national fortune. 


THE LAMENTED Downinc.—A beautiful monument has been 
erected to the memory of Andrew J. Downing, the great land- 
scape gardener, in the grounds of the Smithsonian Institute, at 
Washington. It will be remembered that he was engaged in 
laying out and beautifying the Capitol grounds at the time 
when he lost his life by an act of devoted heroism on the North 
River. 


—+ 


Famz.—A man lately swam across Niagara River above the 
Falls. Some of the papers say his name was Jackson, and others 
Johnson. Such is fame. Byron said fame was to be killed in 
action and have your name misprinted in a bulletin. That’s worse 
than a bullet—in the body. 


> 


Rerorreriat.—At the close of the session of the British par- 
liament, Mr. Herbert, M. P., gave the reporters of the two houses 
& sumptuous dinner. Can his printed speeches hereafter fail to 
glitter with Ciceronian eloquence ? 

Sreser Locomorives.—The Hudson River Railroad 
have received permission to run locomotives in the city of New 
York. ‘The machinery is hidden; they burn coke and make no 
smoke. 


A serious Qusstiox.—A writer wonders how the Venus de 
Medicis would look in a hooped skirt, and implores the aid of rid- 
ieule to abolish the whalebone nuisances. 


WASHINGTON AT VALLEY FORGE. 

The large national picture which occupies pages 168 and 169 of 
the present number, is from the pencil of Billings, and is one of 
the finest of this historical series, drawn expressly for the Pictorial. 
It recalls and commemorates the darkest hour of our revolutionary 
struggle, when a destitute army were exposed to every hardship 
and suffering in their winter cantonments at Valley Forges. The 
most conspicuous figure in the picture, is that of the Father of his 
Country, calm and collected as ever, though surrounded by cir- 
cumstances of the most painful character, which none felt more 
keenly or more sympathizingly. He is attended by his staff officers. 
In the costumes and the faces of the guard marching past we read 
volumes of woe and suffering, the expression of which even the 
presence of their beloved commander-in-chief cannot change. 
They are marching wearily and almost barefoot through the 
snow. The miserable huts which afford so poor a shelter for the 
patriot troops, are scattered through the “valley of death,” and 
the whole scene is at once gloomy and expressive. -“ The Ameri- 
can encampment at Valley Forge during the severe winter of 
1777-8,” says Lossing, “presented a spectacle for which the pen 
of history never drew a parallel. A large army (Sparks says 
11,098, with 2898 unfit for duty) was there concentrated, whose 
naked footprints in the snow, converging to that bleak hillside, 
were often marked with blood. Absolute destitution there held 
high court, and never was the chivalric heroism of patient suffer- 
ing more tangibly manifested than was exhibited by thas patriot 
band within those frail log huts that barely covered them from the 
falling snow, or sheltered them from the keen wintry blasts. Many 
were utterly without shoes or stockings, and nearly naked, obliged 
to sit, night after night, shivering around their fires in quest of the 
comforts of heat, instead of taking that needful repose whieh na- 
ture craves. Hunger also became a resident tormentor, for the 
prevalence of toryism in the vicinage, the avarice of the commis- 
sioners, the tardy movements of Congress in supplying provisions, 
and the close proximity to a powerful enemy, combined to make 
the procurement of provisions absolutely impracticable without a 
resort to force.” Washington wrote to Congress—“ For some 
days there has been little less than famine in the camp. A part of 
the army have been a week without any kind of flesh, and the rest 
three or four days. Naked and starving as they are, we cannot 
enough admire the incomparable patience and fidelity of the sel- 
diery, that they have not been, ere this, excited by their sufferings 
to a general mutiny and dispersion.” It is by the contemplation 
of such scenes in our revolutionary history, such trials and such 
fortitude, that we learn to value the glorious legacy we have im- 
herited from our heroic fathers. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. La Blaikie, Mr. Wm. Brown to Miss Matilda 
both of Glasgow, Seotland; by Kev. Mr. Howe, Capt. John H. Anderson to 
Miss Elizabeth F. mona’ by Rev. Mr. Edmunds, Mr. Samuel N. Furber to 
Miss Priscilla A. Worster; by Rev. Mr. oun, Mr. Warren Wasgatt, of Roek- 
land, Me., to Miss Lucy ‘A. Buchanan Rev. Mr. Coolidge, Mr. Samuel F. 
Tufts Jr. of Charlestown, to Miss tikka 3. Hamphrey; by J. P. Healy, Esq., 
Mr. Wm. to Miss Abby A both of Baa of Teche R. 1.—At Roxbary, by 
Kev. Mr. Anderson, Pony 4 . Thomas, , of Tusk Ala., to Miss Lissie 
L. Adams.—At Chelsea, by Rev. Mr. Coa Mr. Beavis Tucker to Miss Sarah zg. 
Wharrie.—At Cambridgeport, by Rev. Mr. Sykes, of Boston, Capt. He 
Baker, of Boston, to Miss Sarah 8. Young, of Calais, 
Mr. Clark, Mr. Moses M. Pettes to Miss Margaret M “acon. —A¥ Salem, by 
Kev. Mr. Foster, of Beverly, Rev. Luther G. Bingham, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Miss Harriet Foster.—At Marblehead, by Rev. Mr. Allen, Mr. Ambrose Ailen, 
Jr., to Miss Caroline E. Stacy.—At Kowley, by Rev. Mr. Pike, Mr. Solomon L. 
Cummings to Miss Susan F. Pulsifer, of Newburyport.—At Gloucester, by 
Rev. Mr. Parmenter, Mr. James W. Merry to Miss Catherine Witty.—At Au- 
burn, by Kev. Mr. Headley, Mr. Wm. “Beaith Wood, of North Attlebol’, te 
Miss Sarah 8. Knowlton.— At Whitehall, N. Y., by R. Doig, Esq., D. H. King, 
of Chicago, Ill., to Miss 8. Anna Colman. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Miss Fanny W. F. Jones, 16; Mrs. Jane N. Jones, 40; Mr. Jos. 
W. Hammond, Mrs. Hannah Hutehins, 71; Mrs. Mary Jane Green, 54; 
Mr. Johnson Colby, 65; Mr. George D. Marsh, 38.—At East Boston, Miss Sa- 
rah Frances Brown, 22.—At Charlestown, Mrs. Lacy M., wife of Mr. Edmund 
C. Bradford, 16; Mrs. Mary Bailey, 26.—At Dorchester, Mrs. Mary G. Lant, 
79.— At Cambridge, Mrs. Eliza Moore, 32.—At Melrose, Mrs. Mary Gould, 61. 
—At Milton, Mrs. Julia Rogers, 48.—At Needham, Mrs. Miriam W. Stedman, 
= Salem, Dr. John G. Treadwell, 51.—At Marblehead, Mrs. Ruth Phil- 


Worcester, Mr. Ira Fisher 59.—At Dartmouth, Mary . Gray, 47.—At verte 
Belchertown, Mr. Hezekiah Thayer, Amherst, Mr. Elisha 

—At Lenox, Dr. Robert Worthington, 54.—At Provincetown, Mr. Nathan 
Young, 63.—At East Falmouth, Mrs. Betsy Backus, 63.—At Oxford, Mrs. Je- 
rusha 8. Merriam, 59.—At Exeter, N.H., Col. James Odlin, 64.—At Ports- 
mouth, N. H., Mr. Daniel Edward’ Whidden, printer, 23.—At Pough 

N. Y., "Rev. Wm. Thatcher, 87.—At the island of Mingan, Ba: <> Law- 
rence, Capt. William Bush, of Provincetown, 65.—At Havana, T. 
Moore, formerly of Bath, Me., 24. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
HOME. 


BY ROBERT R. MCKAY. 


Where is there a spot so dear on the earth, 

As the home of our youth, the land of our birth? 
Where shall we find, in this wide world alone, 

A place so endeared as the one we call home? 


Tis there we are happy with those that are dear— 
We'll think of them often with many a tear; 
We'll think as we wander, o'er earth as we roam, 
Of the comforts and joys we had in our home. 


Then give me my home, I'll love it the more— 
Its joys and its ties in years I°ll deplore; 
Though humble it be, though lowly the cot, 
T’'ll ask for it back, content with my lot. 


"Twas there I was born, ’tis there I would live; 
No spot in the world such enjoyment can give: 
Though I wander about, my thoughts they will flow 
Back, back to the scenes of my home long ago. 


> 
> 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE SHIPWRECK. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


“Tr will be a very wild night,” said Michael Wayne to his wife, 
as they moved up closer to the comfortable stove. 

“ A bad night for seamen, poor things !”’ echoed Hannah, and a 
ready tear forced itself down her checks, for Hannah’s father and 
brethren had all been sailors, and each had found a grave in the sea. 

A terrible wind came at that moment, and beat in one of the 
windows. Another sough of wind, and the chimney threatened to 
topple down; and the third seemed to shake the foundations of 
the small cottage in which the pair lived. 

Michael Wayne was a poor man. All his life from his youth, 
he had been a fisherman, barely gaining enough in the short sum- 
mer and autumn to supply the wants of the long winter and the 
tardy spring. His fuod was poor—his clothes were poor—and his 
was also a poor little cottage. And yet, by that law of universal 
compensation, which evens and equalizes all life, Michael was rich 
in many things. He was rich in a sunny, cheerful temper, which 
no poverty could fret nor sour; rich in a wife, who was the kindest 
and pleasantest soul that ever brightened a poor man’s home ; and 
rich in one child, whose youth was just opening into manhood, and 
whose devoted attachment to his parents was the theme and the 
envy of all their neighbors. 

And on this stormy day, the good and affectionate son—the 
only and dearly beloved—was out on the waves, exposed to the 
storm of wind and rain, thunder and lightning, and the pitiless 
hail which came rattling down like a shower of stones from the 
clouds. Neither of them could mention Paul’s name. Something 
—they knew not what—kept back the well beloved name, which, 
before, was ever on their lips, until, at a more blinding flash than 
the rest, and a louder peal, as if the heavens were bursting asunder, 
Hannah uttered the word “ Paul !”’ and sank upon the floor. 

Merciful indeed, to the poor mother, was the deathlike swoon, 
and Michael thought it almost cruel to awaken her; but he took 
her in his arms, laid her on the bed, and bathed her cold hands 
and face with brandy—which he kept in the house as a restorative 
for those who might be cast on the shore—and poured some of it 
into her pale lips. She revived, and then begged him to go out if 
possible, and see how the storm was dealing with human life. 
There was an interval, perhaps only long enough to gather new 
force, Michael said, and he could not bear to leave her, struggling 
with her mighty fear—but she insisted ; and he walked down to 
the shelving rocks that overhung the beach. Soon other men 
joined him. 

Two or three large vessels were careering onward and still on- 
ward to the dangerous shore. Loud cries were heard, above tho 
hoarse murmur of the waves, and the louder din of the storm, 
while the occasional flashes of lightning revealed ghastly faces 
and clinging forms, in every attitude of the deepest fear. Michael's 
heart sank withinhim. Beyond the shore, at a long distance from 
the other vessels, a single light burned steadily, like a star, when 
all other lights were quivering and trembling. He kept his eye 
upon that one beam, and the next flash showed him the whole of 
the little schooner from which it proceeded. He knew it instantly. 
Paul’s hand had trimmed that binnacle lamp the very day before 
he sailed, and remarked upon its peculiar steadiness, owing toa 
certain wick, which he had himself prevared, as well as to the 
superior oil which he used. 

“If he can but keep her head off shore,” said he to himself, and 
yet aloud. 

“ What is that ?”’ asked a hoarse voice at his side. 

“Is that you, Mr. Washburn?” asked Michael. 

“It is, my old friend,” answered the gentleman, who was the 
richest ship owner in the town, and whose son was daily expected 
home in the Cygnet. “Are you expecting any one, Mr. Wayne?” 
continued Mr. Washburn; “or is it only your usual custom to 
brave the clements in this way ?” 

“T always come out in a storm,” said Michael, “ but to-night, I 
am expecting trouble for my son, who is out here, I fancy; I be- 
lieve that to be his schooner, just inside of Norman’s Woe, as well 
as I can see.” 

“I, too, fear for the Cygnet’s safety,” said Mr. Washburn. 
“ And yet, perhaps, I ought not to expect her so soon. God grant 
that my Willie may not be near this coast!” And the strong man 
wept like a child. 


“ Your only son, Mr. Washburn?” said Michael. “Paul is my 
only son, sir. If you have other’sons, you can hardly think what 
store we—that is, his poor mother and myself—set by the lad.” 

“T had another, Mr. Wayne. But he went to sea, many years 
ago, when he was but a mere boy, and since then we have never 
seen nor heard from him. Ah! that was trouble, my old friend ! 
Must I be called again to endure the same?” 

“Mr. Washburn, God will do right by our children. Let us 
humbly believe that he will, and give them up to his care. He 
will not lay upon us heavier burdens than we can bear—and yet, 
O, Mr. Washburn, while I speak, my heart tells me that if my 
Paul is taken from me, I shall rebel against his will !” 

At this moment, a large ship came on, pitching and rolling, with 
one mast shivered, as if by lightning, and a band of ghastly looking 
objects on deck. As she made one fearful lurch, a terrible and pro- 
longed cry came up from her, that seemed to rise far above the 
fury of the storm, or the deep thunder of the waves. 

“That must be the Cygnet,” said the deep voice of an old 
sailor, beneath the cliff. ‘‘ She is expected daily, and Mr. Wash- 
burn’s bright little son is in her.” 

“Mr. Washburn, hold up, for God’s sake, sir!’’ said Wayne. 
“There is hope yet. Don’t give way so, man! Willie will be 
saved yet !” 

Onward drifted the ship, and fast in her wake shot forth the 
bright light in the binnacle of the little schooner. 

“ Both our sons! God help us, Mr. Washburn !” 

On and on they came, now rising with the billows, mountain 
high, and then settling down into the trough of the sea, until both 
vessels were directly in front of the rock where the two fathers 
stood, regardless of the pitiless storm that was drenching them 
through, and only alive to the danger of their sons. They grasped 
each other’s hands with a grasp that seemed to bring their very 
hearts and souls into contact. The poor man and the rich man! 
now poor alike, and bending before Heaven together in the same 
deep sorrow. 

There was a time—it might be possibly ten minutes,—but it 
seemed hours on hours, when the noble ship was groaning, creak- 
ing, bending under each successive strain, when suddenly she 
righted! Contrary to all reasgnable expectation, she took advan- 
tage of a temporary lulling of the wind, and stood off, with her 
shivered mast showing strongly in the first bright flash that came. 
But the schooner ! where was that? They missed the bright light 
that had shown itself from the binnacle, and at once the fearful 
truth seemed revealed to them in characters as burning as the 
fierce lightning that flashed over the waters. The ship, in right- 
ing, had borne down the schooner ! 


Mr. Washburn had no comfort to give to the half-distracted 
father, who lay on the wet rock, unable to move, or to control the 
terrible sighs that burst from him. Nothing could be known, for 
the ship was still standing off, under her bare and shivered masts, 
and there was no probability that any communication could be 
had with her until morning. The stricken father arose slowly, 
and turned towards his home. Mr. Washburn supported him. 
He had mastered his own anxiety about the Cygnet, feeling nearly 
sure, after her late exploit, that she would ride out the gale; and 
his sympathies went to his poor neighbor, in his sighs and desola- 
tion. He bore him up kindly to his home. Hannah Wayne, 
hearing the sound of footsteps, joyfully believed that her son had 
returned with his father. She opened the door, and the appearance 
which her husband presented, sent her back, reeling, to her chair. 
The white faces of the two men told a tale which she had, for 
hours, been dreading to hear. 

Mr. Washburn left the pair together, conscious that here there 
was no comfort to be given, and then went back to the beach. As 
the clock struck twelve, the wind subsided, and with it, the dense, 
black clouds parted. Through the rift, a single star shone out 
like a diamond upon the black robe of the night; and as the 
wearied man threw himself down on the rocks, beside the powerless 
watchers there, he saw another and another, until the deep, clear 
vault showed itself all studded with the “ poetry of heaven.” A 
soft, warm south wind had succeeded the storm, but the ocean 
lay, with its great heart palpitating in strong, dcep throbs, and the 
stars were looking down on fragments of wrecks that already were 
thrown on shore. 

On the opposite point, large fires were burning, and showed, 
even at that distance, figures moving about, but diminished by 
the distance to mere specks. There was, doubtless, thon another 
wreck there, and the watchers on the opposite shore began to think 
of walking over the narrow strip of land that separated them. A 
single horseman was heard galloping across, and the remaining 
few felt assured that he would soon be back" with the news, what- 
ever it might be; so they walked up intothe town. Mr. Washburn 
was fascinated to the spot. As long as that black mast stood 
there before him, he must stay, and not lose sight of it. A man 
crossed the beach, and called to him. He answered, and the man 
ran up to where he sat. 

“Mr. Washburn,” said he, “is that you, sir?” 

“ It is, Burns ; and yonder is the Cygnet, and in her is my poor, 
motherless boy! Burns, there is a stout wherry turned up on the 
beach, a hundred feet from here ;—I will give fifty dollars to the 
man who shall row me over te that ship.” 

“I will do it, Mr. Washburn—not more for the sake of the 
money, than for the sake of the boy. Willie was always kind to 
every one, and I will engage to take you over safely. ‘The waves 
are still boiling, but we can do it.” 

The boat shot out from the beach, and was soon riding on the 
billows, with the strong spray dashing over her, yet swaying to 
the fall of the waves, as if conscious that she carried a father’s 
love. The strong arm of Burns was severely taxed, but they 
soon came within hailing distance. Burns lifted the trumpet, 


which he invariably took with him whenever a storm seemed to 
indicate any use for it, and hailed the battered ship. 

“Ship ahoy !’”’ he thundered through its tube, with a strong and 
powerful voice. “ What ship is that ?” 

“The Cygnet, Crawford, master !” 

“ Are all on board ?” 

« All on board, but one !’”’ 

Washburn started. Was that one Willie? He shrank, trembling, 
to the bottom of the boat, awaiting the answer to his name, for 
which Burns had called. 

“Stephen Morrison !” 

“ Thank God !” was all that Mr. Washburn could utter. In a 
moment, his joy struck him as being selfish. Somebody would 
mourn for that drowned sailor ! 

They neared the ship, and with difficulty got to her side. A 
crowd of eager forms were seen standing on her deck, looking 
down upon the little, venturous boat, and eager to exchange words 
with the men who were in her. A slight boy appeared among 
them, and as the father was raised slowly into the ship, Willie’s 
arms were around him! Even the rough sailors wiped their eyes 
with the sleeves of their water-soaked jackets, and old Tom Saun- 
ders, who had imbibed rather freely after the storm, from a bottle 
which he had stowed away behind his berth, blubbered out his 
satisfaction, in tones that sounded like a nor’ wester sweeping 
round Eastern Point. 

Burns hung on to the side of the vessel, his stout arms rather 
sore and tired, and the sailors on board, who knew him, alter- 
nately coaxing and jeering him. At length he sprang on board, 
by a strong effort, and as he pitched into the midst of the weather- 
beaten crew, he looked steadily at one man, who, with head and 
face tied up, and his arm in a sling, was sitting near. 

“T ought to know that man,” said Burns, approaching him. 
“Isn’t it Paul Wayne ?” 

“Paul Wayne, sure enough, Burns, what is left of him. I have 
got a small battering—not much to speak of—but when I went 
down in the schooner—poor old Angenora! I struck the side with 
my head, and somehow, my arm got broken, and—” 

He was running on, quite out of Paul’s usual calm and quict 
way of talking, when one of the sailors, more considerate than the 
rest, suggested that the poor fellow was delirious, and advised his 
being sent to a berth, to sleep off the effects of his wounds. 

“By no means!” said Mr. Washburn. “He must not be per- 
mitted to sleep for several hours.” 

The morning was now dawning—and hundreds were coming 
off from the shore to the ship. As Mr. Washburn was the owner, 
he could take Willie back with him, and feeling assured that young 
Wayne needed medical aid, he had him wrapped in the only dry 
blanket that could be found, and deposited at the bottom of the 
boat. Another man took the oars from Burns, and they soon 
touched the shore. 

At Mr. Washburn’s house, all was bustle and confusion. The 
wreck at the point, had thrown on shore several persons, only a few 
of whom had been restored to life. Among the latter, was a beau- 
tiful child, whose rich clothing and jewels were so conspicuous, that 
the doctor who had been called to the spot, deemed it best to take 
her in his carriage to town, and confide her to the care of Mr. 
Washburn’s housekeeper, whose skill and kindness had been 
proverbial. She had been restored with great difficulty, and had 
it not been for the perseveri: skill of Dr. Page, would have been 
laid aside with the other dea bodies. 

She was a slender, delicate girl, with blue eyes and long, golden 
hair, now soiled and draggled with the sand and sea-weed; while 
her skin, except where the rocks had cut her face and arms, was 
exquisitely fair and white. She lay on a sofa, in the housekeeper’s 
room, when Mr. Washburn returned home with Willie and Paul 
Wayne. The doctor was still there, and it was thought best to 
dress his wounds and set the limb before his father and mother 
should know of his being there. The carriage which brought 
him to Mr. Washburn’s house, was now despatched for his par- 
ents, and when they arrived, the housekeeper’s room seemed like 
an hospital. Willie looked pale and wan, after his restless night, 
and occupied a great chair, while a large lounge was drawn in 
from the hall, for Paul ; for Mr. Washburn had decided to keep 
him at his house; until he had entirely recovered, promising to 
bear the expense of his sickness, and, also, to provide him with a 
good vessel, when he should be able to go again to sea. 

They found that the little girl was an English child, who had 
been sent over, with her nurse, to visit some friends; her father 
and mother being dead, and her nearest relatives in America. 
Mr. Washburn communicated with them, and they agreed to have 
him adopt her as his daughter, although not quite willing that he 
should do so, when they learned from England that she was a 
wealthy heiress. Mr. Washburn gave Paul a year’s schooling, to 
fit him for the station of mate, and afterwards captain, of a fine 
vessel, which he was having built. The last voyage which Paul 
made, was finished just in season to see Willie married to little 
Alice Robinson, his father’s adopted daughter, now become more 
truly his daughter. 

Nothing is so beautiful as the devotion Paul bears to his parents. 
He has placed them in a comfortable home, in sight of the ocean. 
Mrs. Wayne’s sitting-room is filled with marine treasures, shells, 
coral, sea-mosses, wrought into beautiful pictures by her son’s 
hand, and these with curiosities brought from foreign countries, 
form a perpetual amusement for all. Michael Wayne can distin- 
guish his son’s vessel, before any one else knows a vessel is in sight, 
for, in the upper room, Paul has fitted a splendid spy-glass on a 
heavy frame, and hither, when they are expecting him, Michael 
takes his book and Hannah her knitting-work, and alternately, 
they peep through the tell-tale tube, until one or the other exclaimr, 
“He is coming!” 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE, 

Benjamin West is said to have painted more than three thou- 
sand pictures. ——- The owner of the celebrated race horse “ Sa- 
cramento ” recently attempted to trot him 100 miles in ten conse- 
cutive hours in California; but the poor anima! gave out on the 
77th mile, and soon expired. This feat has beon performed only 
four times, and but two horses have survived the task. ——A 
young sperm whale, said to be the first ever seen in this country, 
was thrown upon the shore at Quogue, Long Island, one day, 
lately. —— The Dubuque Express states that a few weeks since 
about sixty Norwegians landed at Lansing, Indiana, part of a 
colony settling in the western part of Allamakee county. —— Four- 
Jifths of the soil of New Jersey is entirely uncultivated. —~-A 
ram belonging to Mr. Jenkins butted down a boy belonging to 
Mr. Davis. Mr. Davis became enraged, and serered ram’s jugu- 
lar. In the language of Shakspeare, “So much for buckin- 
him.’’——— In the Treasury at Washington, subject to draft, there 
are twenty-three millions of dollars. The Canadian govern- 
inent has granted four millions acres of land to aid in construct- 
ing a railroad from Quebec to Montreal, along the north shore of 
the St. Lawrence, to the city of Ottowa, and thence to Sault Ste. 
Marie. This road is to be completed within five years. The 
consumption of tobacco in the United States is about two pounds 
ten ounces for each inhabitant. —— In one of the English provinces 
is a farm upon which there is an old pond. As soon as the ducks 
were hatched, of course they took to this pond, and as soon as 
they did so they lost their feet. To ascertain the cause of these 
mutilations, the pond was drained. ‘The bottom of it was found 
to be formed of mud three feet in depth, in which are thousands of 
eels, many of them of immense size. There is not a doubt but 
that these eels are the culprits. —— Bituminous coal has been 
found near Blue Earth city, Minnesota. —— Two boys arrested in 
Cambridge for setting fire to Ricker’s carpenter shop, confess to 
firing Arkerson’s ropewalk, which was destroyed a short time 
since. They gave as their reason for committing these deeds that 
they “ wanted to have a lunch with the engine companies.’’—— Jesus 
Christ means Jesus the Anointed ; for the word Christ (in Greek) 
means anointed.—— A correspondent of the Bulletin, who has 
observed that Miss Stanley at the Walnut Street Theatre is ac- 
companied by Mr. Baker as leader of the orchestra, inquires 
whether this is the baker that prepares the roles for her? —— A 
negro barber was tarred and feathered at Hudson, N. Y., recently, 
for “too great intimacy with a respectable white girl.’””—— Dr. 
Wayland states that the Baptists of this country have ten theo- 
logical schools with 105 students and 24 professors, which gradu- 
ate annually about 35 men, while the annual.demand requires at 
least 600 new ministers yearly.—— A boy recently died in Nan- 
tucket from standing on his head. A very dangerous practice, 
boys. ——— The number of hogs in the States of Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan and Kentucky, at this time, is estimated at 10,943,334, 
which, at three dollars a head, a fair average value of stock, would 
amount to $32,820,002. If fat when sold, they would average 
$10 a head, amounting to $109,433,340.—— From the result of a 
series of experiments, it appears that chloroform neutralizes the 
action of strychnine. —— A compositor on the Detroit Advertiser 
came to the office one morning, and said he dreamed during the 
night that he saw his mother in her coffin, and the dream was so 
vivid and had affected him so deeply that he could not work. At 
four o’clock in the afternoon, he received a telegraph despatch 
announcing the death of his mother, which took place in Niagara, 
C. W., early in the morning. —— Mons. Ferrie, an eccentric old 
French barber of Cincinnati, has come into possession of $100,000 

by a recent decision in the Surrogate’s Court of New York. 


> 


Jutien’s New Concert Harti.—The London journals are 
rapturous upon the Royal Surrey Gardens, constructed in sixteen 
weeks only. In the hall, one thousand singers and instrumental- 
ists are accommodated, and six thousand auditors find excellent 
opportunity to see and hear. Among the celebrities present in 
the orchestra at the opening concert were Alboni, Clara Novello, 
of whom rumor again speaks as coming to America, Miss Dolby, 
Sims Reeves, Sivori, De Bazzini, Pialti, Bottesini, Vieuxtemps, 
Koenig, Reichardt, Madame Gassier. Fireworks were let off, 
champagne dispensed at sixpence a glass, the Messiah performed, 
& miscellaneous concert, and Julien made his usual display of 
magnificent attire. 

Tas Umpretta Coat.—The latest style of great-coat, repre- 
sented as hailing from Paris, is described as a loose water proof 
cape with an air-tight tube running around its lower edge. Under 
the collar is a little blow-hole communicating with this tube. The 
tube takes the consistency of a hoop; the great-coat takes the 
form of a diving-bell, and the drops fall a long way outside the 
wearer’s feet. 


+ 


Rexic or tae Gattows.—The rope with which Reynolds was 
hung in Hartford, in 1833, is now hanging in the doorway of Has- 
kell’s grocery store, corner of North Main and Trumbull Streets. 
It has the great hangman’s “noose and knot” combined, and it 
attracts considerable attention, as the instrument which strangled 
a human being to death for one of the worst of crimes. 


InTELLIGENCE.—There are in the State of Illinois 22 daily 
and 110 weekly newspapers, besides 22 weeklies issued from the 
daily offices. The above is the number of political journals. 
There are in addition, 33 neutral and religious papers, making a 
total of 187 in the State. 


> 


Canriaczs Maxinc.—There are about 1430 persons and 
$744,000 worth of capital employed in carriage making in the two 
cities of New Haven and Bridgeport, Conn., alone. 


Wayside Gatherings. 


In 1643, at Ipswich, beans were ordered to be used in voting; 
the white beans denoting yea, the black nay. 

A spiritual bride was married to her dead lover at Bordentown, 
N. J., a few days ago, with ceremonies that would have done dis- 
credit to a mad-housz. 

Work upon the Washington monument, at the Capitol, has been 
temporarily stopped, that the company may settle up affairs before 
proceeding further. 

The annual report of the superintendent of common schools in 
Connecticut shows that the capital of the school fund is $2,049,- 
953 00, and the income last year $ 147,215 02. 


Hon. Edward Everett has placed in the hands of the Dorchester 
school committee the sum of $500, to be appropriated towards a 
library for the high school in that town. 

A bear was killed in East Columbia, N. H., recently, weighing 
three hundred pounds. He had been making sad work with the 
sheep in that vicinity for a few weeks past. 

The city authorities of Albany have suppressed the hotel runner 
business at the depots and steamboat wharves. It was a very 
oppressive outrage upon the travelling public so long as it was 
tolerated. 


The New London Chronicle says that Mr. Richards, who keeps 
a store on the Hartford road, a few mornings since found in one of 
his empty molasses hogsheads a human skeleton, the remains, no 
doubt, of a departed negro. 

Dr. John G. Treadwell, who lately died in Salem, Icft the great- 
er — of his property, estimated at $200,000 (after the decease 
of his mother, who is about eighty years old), to Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

In Philadelphia there is a sign six feet long and ten inches wide, 
on which are the words “ fly poison for sale here.” A minute ex- 
amination shows that the letters are formed of the bodies of dead 
flies, who have succumbed to the potency of the poison. 


The venerable John Griswold, the founder of the first line of 
packets between New York and London, recently died at his resi- 
dence in Hyde Park, Dutchess county, in the 74th year of his age. 
Mr. Griswold was a native of Connecticut, but had been a citizen 
of New York during a half century. 

A company of ten members, comprising gentlemen from the 
east, west and south, is being formed in Cincinnati, for the purpose 
of proceeding to Perry, a point eighty miles from the mouth of the 
river Amazon, where it is believed that the mahogany and India 
rubber trade offer extraordinary inducements to men of means and 
enterprise. 

The Cincinnati Times says that a bridge across the Ohio at that 

int may now be considered a fixed fact. The company author- 
ized by charter to erect it have concluded to commence the work 
as soon as $300,000 is subscribed, and that amount has been nearly 
if not quite raised. The foundation for the abutments will, in all 
probability, be built during the present low water. 


Rev. Dr. Stahl, one of the most eminent and erudite of German 
divines in the Protestant body, has written a work in which he 
claims an unlimited toleration only for the Lutheran, the Calvinis- 
tic and the Roman Catholic churches, which he calls the three 
providential branches of Christianity; all others,he thinks, have 
no right whatever in a Christian state, and advocates the punish- 
ment of apostacy from the faith as a crime. 

The Chinese idol worshipped by the Buddhists in California is 
Chingtai, a famous Chinese warrior, who lived about fifteen hun- 
dred years ago, and conducted himself so bravely on earth that, at 
his death, he was elevated to divine honors. In the temple of San 
Francisco, Chingtai is exhibited in a sitting position, with a mag- 
nificent moustache of very long horse hair. He is clothed with 
rich garments, and his knees adorned with jewels and precious 
stones. 

The Janesville (Wis.) Free Press states that, as Dr. Evans, of 
Evansville, was returning home from that city, a short time since, 
he met a span of horses attached to a wagon loaded with produce, 
and the owner, William Smith, a corpse, although sitting eregt 
and holding the reins. The doctor stopped the team, and had Mr. 
Smith immediately carried to a house, but life was extinct. It 
ap he had been sick for some time with dyspepsia, and prob- 
ably died of disease of the heart. 

A history of the Mormons, or Latter Day Saints, has been pub- 
lished, from which it appears that America contains 68,7v0 of that 
sect. Of these, 38,000 are in Utah, 5000 in New York, 4000 in 
California, 5000 in Nova Scotia and Canada, and 2000 in South 
America and the Islands. Europe contains 39,000, of whom 
$2,000 are in Great Britain and Ireland, 5000 in Scandinavia, 
1000 in Germany and Switzerland, 500 in France, and 600 in the 
rest of Europe. In Asia there are said to be 1000, in Africa 100, 
in Australia and Polynesia 2400, on travel 1800. 

The St. Louis Democrat records the following “ events,’’ which 
took place in that city in one day: ‘Muss kicked up between a 
wagoner and furniture cartman ; furniture car ran into wagon; 
wagoner grew wrathy—swore terribly and picked up a rock— 
threw it—was soon joined by other wagoners, when ali commenced 
throwing pebbles ; hit furniture cartman’s horse—animal didn’t 
like it and ran away from it—ran like the deuce—upset cart— 
spilled the driver out, and did a good deal of damage; one man 
arrested.” Quite a perspiry time ! 

Charles M. Wilson, passing through a street in Philadelphia, the 
other day, heard issuing from a house the cries of a female in dis- 
tress. He opened the door, and discovered an individual engaged 
in beating his wife. Mr. Wilson seized the husband and attempted 
to impress him with the cnormity of the offence, when the wite 
turned on her rescuer and demanded to know what business he 
had there, at the same time enforcing her remarks with a poker. 
The knight-errant retired immediately, and left the entertaining 
couple to amuse themselves as they thought proper. 


Not long since a youth of sixteen years was out, in the town of 
Victory, Vt., gathering spruce gum. While thus engaged his dog 
started up a bear and iminediately attacked him. ‘The dog being 
of small size, the owner undertook to call him, and in doing so 
attracted the attention of the bear. ‘The lad was armed only with 
a gumming pole, a stick eight or ten feet in length, with a knife- 
blade in one end. The bear made at him with mouth wide open, 
when the lad thrust the knife end down the bear’s throat, killing 
him almost instantly. 

A novel case of assault recently came before a London magis- 
trate. Mrs. Baker loaned a gridiron to a neighbor, and the 
neighbor returned it covered with candle-grease. ‘The owner of 
the gridiron, indignant at this treatment, took the gridiron to the 
neighbor’s house, and used it upon the latter’s head with particu- 
lar ferocity. The magistrate thought it very foolish for neighbors 
and friends to fall out about such trifles, but a breach of the peace 
should not be allowed to go unpunished, and he must therefore 
tine Mrs. Baker ten shillings, or s.nd her to prison for teu days. 


Foreign Items. 
wan city of London has presented a 100 guinea sword to Gen. 

illiams. 

Official statements make the Russian loss of men from the cross- 
ing of the Pruth to May Ist, 1856, foot up 277,000. 

The Brussels Academy of Belles Lettres have offered a prize of 
3000 francs for the discovery of Charlemagne’s birthplace. 

Garibaldi recently declared his conviction that the day of deliv- 
erance was nigh at hand, as all the provinces of Italy were ready 
to rally around the banner of Sardinia. 

The Ticinese Gazette states that during the first six months of 
the present year, 1756 Swiss have emigrated to the United States, 
including 450 Bernese, and 306 from the Grisons. 

At a presentation of Americans and English at the Tuilleries, 
the emperor recognized at a glance Dr. Parmley, of New York, 
who had extracted a tooth for him nearly twenty years ago, when 
he was an outcast in this country. 


The Bishop of London retires from the duties of his late see, on 
a pension of £6000 per annum. The Bishop of Durham also re- 
tires on a pension of £4500! Meek and lowly followers of him 
who had not where to lay his head. 


The Austrian Gazette states that for the three last years, in 
which horseflesh has been sold at Vienna, 4925 horses have been 
slaughtered, which have furnished 1,902,060 pounds of meat, dis- 
tributed to the poor in 3,804,000 portions of half a pound each. 

The British Parliament are following the example of the Turk- 
ish Sultan, in granting religious toleration—having adopted a bill 
by which church rates are permanently abolished in all parishes in 
which none have been levied during the last five years. 


Sands of Gold. 


-++. No wise man ever wished to be younger.—Swift. 


-++. Nature has only made beasts; we are fowls to soc.ety.— 
zac. 


++. Censure is the tax a man payeth to the public for being 
eminent.— Swift. 

--+. The youthful portion of the public is composed of aged 

ple. The enthusiasm of old men is singularly like that of 
infancy.— Gerard de Nerval. 


.+.+ Institutions depend entirely on the sentiments which men 
attach to them, and the grandeur with which they are clothed 
by the mind.— Balzac. 

....- Men do not dance or sing throngh life, or an opera or a 
ballet would “‘come home to the bosoms and business of men” in 
the same manner that a tragedy or comedy does.—Haziitt. 

.+-. It is found that the machine unmans the user. What he 
ere in making cloth, he loses in general power. There should 

temperance in making cloth, as well as eating. —R. W. Emerson. 

+++. One never ought to devote more than two-thirds of his in- 
come to the ordinary expenses of life, since the extraordinary will 
be sure to absorb the other third.—Lord Burleigh. 


-++. A sea shell should be the crest of England, not only be- 
cause it represents a power built on the waves, but also the hard 
finish of the men.—&. W. Emerson. 


.++. Mean actions or gross expressions too often unsettle one’s 
theory of genius. We are unable as well as unwilling to connect 
the feeling of high intellect with low moral sentiment: the one is 
a kind of ion of the other.— Hazlitt. 


Joker's Budget. 


When the day “ breaks,” what becomes of the fragments ¢ 

Luttrell proposed for an epitaph on a distinguished diner out— 
“He dined late and—died early.” 

He was a wise man who cut a hole in his barn door for his big 
cat, and a lesser one for her kitten. 


Under the head of “Broken English,” a Paris paper places 
such Londoners as get mashed up by railroad collisions, or finan- 
cially bursted. 


Ladies who wear are kindly advised by the Bellows Falls 
Argus “to look to their rigging.” A few days ago, the editor 
observed a lady sweeping along with the air of a queen, with about 
two feet of whalebone sticking out behind ! 


What is the reason that the people of Ireland are so very fond 
of buttermilk? It is only an adaptation of tastes to circumstan- 
ces; for it has been satisfactorily shown that the Irish cow gives 
but her milk, and nothing else ! 

Naturalists have remarked that the squirrel is continually chat- 
ting to his fellow-squirrels in the woods. This, we have every 
reason to suppose, arises from that animal’s love of gossip, as he 
is notoriously one of the greatest tai-bearers among his tribe. 

Louis Napoleon’s baby has received another order—the Order of 
the Seraphim, bestowed by the king of Sweden. It is understood 
that until further notice, no more orders can be admitted. Time 
must be allowed for baby to grow before there is room upon it for 
another decoration.—Punch. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


An elegant, moral and refined Miscellaneous Family Journal, devoted to 
polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and original tales, 
written expressly for the paper. In politics, and on all sectarian questions, 
itis strictly neutral ; therefore making it emphatically a PAPER POR THB MILLION, 
and a welcome visitor to the home circle. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
present the greatest possible amount of intelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet. which is of Tas MAMMOTH 
8128, for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled 
corps of contributors are regularly engage!. and every department is under 
the most finished and perfect system that experience can t, forming an 
original paper, the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any other 
weekly paper in the Union. with the exception of “ Batiou’s PicroriaL.” 
| a ple copies sent when desired. 
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thirteenth copy 
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S4perannum. Pu every Sarurpar. by M. M. BALLOU, 

No. 22 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 

Waorssats Aoexts.—S. French, 121 Nassau Street, New York; A. Winch, 
116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; Henry Taylor, 111 Baltimore Street, Balti- 
more; A. C. Bagley, 162 Vine Street, between 4th and 5th, Cincinnati; J. A. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


IRISH AND SCOTCH LABORERS. 

The two pictures on this page are sketches from the life. The 
first, the Irish reaper, represents “broth of « boy,” in the palmy 
Gays of rm es Fair, before Father revo- 
lutionized the land. His hat-band is of wheat straw. He has 


tucked his sickle under his arm, and is raising to his lips a keg 
containing, not water, but a freight “potheen,” the 
“mountain dew” of the Scotch Highlanders. Now-a-days the 


’s bicker contains nothing but “water, bright water.’’ 

A great change has come over the social character of the Irish 
peasantry, and the d locality of their ancient saturnalia, Don- 
nybrook, presents the most striking evidence of the transforma- 
tion. The good sense of the people and the exertions of the 
friends of temperance have eff this revolution. The larger 
— represents the female turf-carriers of Lochaber, Scotland. 
‘0 girls, both good-looking, with huge baskets on their backs, 
heavily laden with blocks of peat-turf, are descending the rocky 
side of a hill to their cottage. These girls are laying in a winter’s 


supply of fuel. The scene demonstrates at once the excessive 
“poverty of the people and their a provident habits. In the 


north and west parts of Seotland, the only material in general use 
for the domestic hearth is turf, or peat, called in the Highlands 
foid and moin. It is unnecessary to describe so well-known a 
natural feature as a moss or bog, and the manner of its formation 
from the marshy deposit of vegetable substances, accumulating 
for ages. Such a tract is sometimes of wide extent, and vere 
in many cases shallow, in others the depth is found astonishingly 


‘great. One at the foot of the Grampian mountains, in Aberdeen- 


shire, was sounded with an auger of forty feet without meeting 


other soil! Mosses are often an unsightiy blemish on the fair |. 


fields of a proprietor, and are frequently brought under tillage, 
and rendered excellent soil by agricultural skill. This is accom- 
plished sometimes by cutting up the surface, which is burned, and 

ashes scattered around; at other times, judicious irrigation 
a transforms the dusky heath into a verdant field; and in 

case of the great Blair Drummond Moss, in Perthshire, the 
turf being cut deeply out, it was, by an ingenious contrivance, 
carried away by water, and floated into the river Forth. When 


the fuel is plentiful, a moss may be brought into cultivation with- 
out hardship to the soe pum should it be wanted in future, the 
peat will again be found under the surface soil. The destruction 
of the Caledonian forest, which covered the Highlands, and the 
progress of improvement, have denuded the country of its ancient 
wood; and where coal is wanting, mosses afford a supply, as if 
by the order of Providence, of an article of the first necessity, for 
which no substitute is to be found. In some parts, where poat is 
valuable, the several farms have certain allotments, or “ 

banks,”’ specified in the tack or lease; but great liberality is gen- 
erally shown in this matter, the poorer tenantry being by most 
land-owners allowed to supply themselves with as much as they 
require during the year. me proprietors have, indeed, restricted 
this practice, of immemorial observance ; at which the people very 
reasonably grumble, as an interference with their ancient rights. 
The | ee harvest, to assume an expression, takes place in the 
months of summer, and the cutting or “casting” begins in May, 
the operation being performed with an implement called torrisgian, 
by which the turf is cut into pieces in the form ofa brick, but thinner, 
and some inches longer. The surface being taken off, the torris- 
gian is applied, and the spade part being furnished with as 

ss. at right angles, cuts the moin into the shape described. 


his is done within a certain breadth, the workmen passing alter- 


nately from side to side, and the operation is continued to a suitable 
depth, the pieces being detached with rapidity and thrown to the 
bank, where a person dexterously catches them ; and when there 
are no wheelbarrows, and plenty of hands, the peats are 
from one to another, pee out to harden, and then set on end 
by threes and fours to dry. If the weather is propitious, and the 
ple diligent, they are then removed home, and “ stacked ” or 
uilt up in an oblong form beside the house, like a small hut, and 
rotected from wet by a covering of the upper part of the moss. 
They are often, however, left in this state on the muir, and por- 
tions carried home when required for use. The primitive stack 
was conical, and hence called “cruach whoine,” as descriptive of 
its form. The poorer people have their “firing” cut and taken 
home for them by their friendly neighbors, and there is often seen 
a spirit of co-operation such as a socialist might envy. A certain 


farmer wishes to have the whole quantity of fuel which he requires 
cut up at once, he therefore intimates his desire, when all the ad- 
jacent tenants tarn out, both men and women, and the work is 
speedily accomplished, generally in one day. This affords a 
scene of animation, for casks of whiskey and ale, bread, 
cheese, and. mutton, are provided.in cheering abundance ; and 
now-a-days the portion of the laborers are provided with their 
valued beverage, the heart-healing tea. This is a mutual service 
rendered to each other with great delight, and is particularly re. 
markable in the county of Sutherland. Peat fuel is burned on the 
hearth, and considerable skill is said to be necessary in its right 
management. It makes a cheerful fire, throwing out great heat, 
with a smell which pervades the whole house, but is not disagree. 
able, and its effects are said to be less injurious than those of coal, 
The ashes are carefully preserved and are a useful manure, 
especially when mixed with sea-weed or with other substances, 
The Scotch peasantry are famous for their habits of thrift ; indeed, 
without the most rigid economy and self-denial, numbers of them 
would perish of actual starvation. . 
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